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PREFACE,. 


The writing of those pages has been suggested by the 
often expressed wish of my grandchildren to hear stories 
of my young life, and I have endeavored to recall many 
of the incidents connected therewith, and also to give a 
little sketch of their ancestors, who were all , so far as I 
know, honest, upright, God-fearing men and women, whose 
sterling qualities will, I earnestly trust, descend to later 
generations. 

Should this little book meet the eyes of others than 
those for whom it is exclusively written, I hope they will 
throw the mantle of charity over its many imperfections, 
being assured that my extremely limited educational ad¬ 
vantages in early life would utterly forbid my aspiring to 
the name or position of an author. 

P. S. W. P. 

Washington, March i, 1886. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The natural tendency of the mind in old age is to dwell 
much upon the days of our youth, to call up the pictures 
of the past as they glide along, the scenes ever changing 
from the earliest recollections of infancy, all through the 
years of childhood and those of after-life. Like most peo¬ 
ple who live to be sixty, I have had a varied experience. 
Not a life that would at all interest strangers, but one that 
my children and grandchildren may like to hear about, 
when I am no longer with them to relate stories of the 
past. So I am going to try, in my old age, to write a little 
history of such events and experiences as I think may in¬ 
terest them. 

My father, John Ordway Webster, was the son of Eliz¬ 
abeth Clifford and Nathan Webster. He was born in 
Chester, New Hampshire, September 30, 1777. Being 
one of a large family, I suppose his early life was spent 
very much like that of other farmer's sons in that primi¬ 
tive age. I think he was always rather delicate in health, 
and not at all fitted for the laborious New England 
life. His elder brother, Josiah Webster, graduated at 
Dartmouth College in 1798, studied for the ministry, and 
was settled over a church in Hampton, New Hampshire, 
where he lived for many years greatly beloved and re¬ 
spected. He died in 1837, at the age of sixty-five, and is 
still lovingly remembered by his parishioners. I do not 
know what led my father and his business partner, Phillip 
Colby, to settle in the town of Vassalboro, Maine, the 
home of my maternal grandparents. They must have gone 
there about the year 1800, and very soon the two gentle- 
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manly young men became intimate with the three hand¬ 
some daughters, Rebecca, Mary, and Harriet, of Thomas 
and Priscilla Sewall. My grandfather Sewall was a tanner, 
a very lucrative occupation in those days, though he never 
seemed to have possessed the faculty of accumulating 
wealth, owing, I think, to his being rather visionary, and 
always seeing immense advantages to be gained from 
change of base. He was a fine looking man, of more than 
ordinary intellect, and of unbounded generosity and hospi¬ 
tality. I only remember him as an old man from whom I 
delighted to hear stories of the Revolution, wonderful es¬ 
capes, and exciting incidents connected with his years of 
service in the army. Of my grandmother I could write 
volumes. Her great strength of mind and character, gentle 
ways, and loving disposition endeared her to all. To me 
she was inexpressibly precious, the most intimate friend of 
my childhood, and when, at the age of eighty-seven, she 
fell asleep never more to waken in life, I experienced my 
first great sorrow. To return to my parents. They were 
married in 1802, and soon after Mr. Colby married my 
mother’s youngest sister, Harriet, who died, leaving one 
son, H. G. Otis Colby, afterward Judge Colby of New Bed¬ 
ford. Mary married Dr. R. D. Mussey, a distinguished 
surgeon of Salem, Massachusetts. She died a few months 
after her marriage. I may as well state here that my 
grandparents had three sons. The eldest, Thomas, studied 
medicine, married the sister of Hon. Rufus Choate, and 
settled in Washington, D. C., where he became eminent in 
his profession. He died in the spring of 1845. 

The second, Daniel, followed his father’s occupation for 
a few years, afterward took to farming, and lived to a very 
advanced age. 

The youngest, Samuel, died early while a medical stu¬ 
dent. 

My parents resided for several years in Vassalboro ; 
there six children were born to them, two of whom died in 
infancy. My father’s health was always delicate, and the 
severity of the New England winters made it neces- 
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sary for him to try a change of climate. He removed his 
family to Gardiner, on the Kennebec, became engaged in 
the cotton trade with the South, where he spent several 
winters at different times. His partnership with Mr. Colby 
had been dissolved sometime before, as the latter, after the 
death of his wife, became a Congregational clergyman and 
settled in Middleboro, Massachusetts, where he preached 
during a long life. 

It was peculiarly hard for my mother to leave Vassal- 
boro, where the happiest years of her life had been passed. 
It was in those days like going to another land to leave the 
refinements of a quiet farming town for the bustle and bus¬ 
iness activity of Gardiner, settled as it was mostly by mill 
hands. Here, I think, the clouds began to gather darkly 
around my family. Another son and then a daughter were 
added to the flock, my father's health greatly impaired and 
six children to be provided for. It was about this time 
that my uncle, Dr. Sewall, proposed to my mother to send 
her two older daughters, beautiful girls of thirteen and sev¬ 
enteen, to Washington, His wife being an invalid, he was 
anxious to have a lady with him who could receive the 
many distinguished guests he was in the habit of entertain¬ 
ing at his house. In these days of rapid transit, when the 
ends of the earth are brought together as it were, one can¬ 
not realize the struggle it must have been to my dear 
mother to give up her children. My eldest brother had 
been taken to Alabama by my father, and the utter desola¬ 
tion she felt at seeing these two lovely girls start off on 
their long ten days' or two weeks' journey to Washington, 
with no prospect of returning for years, can better be 
imagined than described. But my mother was a brave and 
ambitious woman, willing to sacrifice herself at any time 
for her children. She saw the advantages of a residence at 
the National Capital for her daughters, introduced as they 
would at once be into the most cultivated circles, and so 
toiled on amid the hardships of a small New England town 
with an anxious heart, scanty means, and only occasional 
letters to cheer her drooping spirits. These were more 
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frequent than they would otherwise have been from the 
great blessing of the franking privilege. The senators, 
members and heads of departments were allowed to send 
letters free, so that many a one with Daniel Webster or 
other distinguished names found its way into the humble 
home in Gardiner. I have now given you a little sketch of 
my family up to the time of my birth, which took place on 
January 18, 1823. 












CHAPTER II. 


In these later years, surrounded as I have long been by 
all the comforts and many of the luxuries of life, I can 
never think of the day, or, rather, night, of my advent 
without contrasting my surroundings and those of my 
mother with my present situation. I think of that little 
cottage on the hill exposed to the fiercest blasts of winter, 
the thermometer below zero, and my mother’s room 
scarcely warmed by an open wood fire (for stoves and 
coal were then unknown), built in a capacious fire-place 
from which most of the heat went up the huge chimney. 
My descendants may like to know how such affairs were 
managed in those days. There were then no regular 
nurses, but one or two friends were invited to be present, 
to attend to the mother and dress the baby. I use the term 
invited , because it was considered a favor to be asked on 
these occasions, and some of our good neighbors felt 
slighted that these services were rendered by a lady 
who lived at some little distance and who attended the 
Episcopal Church, of which my mother was also a member. 
I believe there were two ladies present, and after I had 
been cared for, they with the doctor sat around the fire, 
laughed, joked, and partook of cake and wine, which were 
always provided at these evening entertainments. After 
this, my mother was left alone to repose, and at the end of 
a week resumed her usual place in the family, took care of 
her children, and attended to her household duties. You 
may think that /, the ninth baby, was not a very welcome 
addition to this household, but this was not the case; my 
mother was greatly pleased, although I came into the world 
under such adverse circumstances. My two older sisters 
were far away, and little Hattie, then nearly five years old, 
grieved for a sister, refusing to be comforted. Then my 
mother had reached her forty-third year, and having had 
eight children with never an interval of more than two 
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years between, she naturally thought that no more of such 
blessings were to be accorded her. So with her intense 
mother-love she welcomed me as the greatest of earthly 
boons, and clung to me through life (she died at the age of 
ninety) with a tenacity and devotion unequaled by one of 
less strength of mind and character. As for Harriet and 
Nathan, the two little ones of five and seven, they rejoiced 
over the wee baby with joy unspeakable, and I have often 
heard my mother say she would have suffered far more her¬ 
self to have given them the delight they experienced. 
They both slept in the bed with my mother the following 
night, and used to tell me in after-years what they thought 
I said on that first night of my existence. The next im¬ 
portant step in my career was the selection of a name, and 
my grandparents, who had then moved to Pittston on the 
Kennebec, directly opposite Gardiner, were called# in con¬ 
sultation. Various names were discussed. My mother, be- 
ing a great reader, would have preferred something rather 
fanciful, but my grandfather said, “ No, let her be called 
after her grandmother—Priscilla Sewall.” And so the dear 
old Puritan name was given me after one of the best, 
the loveliest, and holiest of earth's noblewomen. “ Little 
Priscy” I was then called, and have been ever since, al¬ 
though I have long attained to the stature of five feet eight. 
Had another infant followed me, I might not have always 
held the same dear place in the hearts of the little circle ; 
but I was the last , and dear sister Hattie never forgot for 
one moment how very precious I was. For long hours to¬ 
gether she sat by the side of my little swing cradle (how 
well I remember the quaint affair in which all my brothers 
and sisters had been rocked), leaving her plays and devot¬ 
ing herself with motherly love and patience to her little 
charge. She was my constant nurse, amusing me, bearing 
with all my capricious whims, and carrying me about in her 
slender arms. She was a delicate child, while I was fat and 
heavy, and I greatly Tear that the pain in her back, from 
which she used to suffer in after-years, had its origin in the 
devotion bestowed upor n’e during the first seven years of 
my life. 











CHAPTER III. 


The cold New England winter, during which I slept 
most of the time wrapped in flannels and snugly tucked in 
my little cradle before the fire, gradually wore away, and 
with the coming of spring my father returned. 

He, too, took me into his warm, loving heart, though I 
doubt not it cost him a pang to find another little mouth to 
feed, another life to be provided for. He was a most ten¬ 
der, affectionate father, ready at all times to sacrifice his 
life for his family, but, unlike my high-spirited mother, he 
was physically unable to cope with the ills of life or fight 
its battles. With failing health and a weight of care which 
bore too heavily upon his delicate, sensitive frame, he 
longed for rest , the rest of those who love God, and only 
clung to time that he might make some provision for those 
he loved so well. During the summer of 1823 he made 
arrangements to go South for a protracted stay, hoping, if 
successful in his projected enterprise, to realize enough to 
establish my eldest brother in business and make his family 
comfortable. The parting from those dearer to him than 
life, was a bitter grief to his sensitive nature. My brother, 
John Milton, who was then about twelve years of age, has 
often told me how lovingly his father used to talk to him, 
and how the tears would come into his eyes as he spoke of 
the parting so near at hand, and my dear grandmother de¬ 
scribed the scene of that gray October day when she found 
me playing upon the floor, and my father sitting by, his 
head resting upon his hand, and a tear now and then steal¬ 
ing down his cheek as he looked for the last time in life 
upon his youngest born. He left us then never to return, 
and although it is as if I had never looked upon his face, I 
seem to see him always as he sat that autumn day, and his 
presence is as real to me as if I could remember him in 
life. Years after, when I saw my uncle, Josiah Webster, 
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and was told he greatly resembled my dear father, I loved 
him with an unspeakable affection, and although I was with 
him but one short week, I shall never forget the love and 
devotion he bestowed upon me. This affection was con¬ 
tinued in no scant measure by his sons, who have been to 
me like brothers, always the same, true, loving friends. I 
know but little of what occurred during the first three years 
of my babyhood. My brave mother struggled on with her 
little flock, managing and economizing as few people know 
how to do nowadays. Letters were a month coming from 
Alabama, where my father and eldest brother were, and 
sometimes they were lost on the way—one in particular 
containing a hundred dollar bill was never received. I have 
heard my mother say she never anticipated the money my 
father would send from time to time, as so many would 
have done, but would contrive means to eke out the often 
scanty cash in hand, by teaching a class of neighboring 
children in addition to all her household cares. In this way 
she earned enough in one winter to pay for her fuel, a no 
small item in that rigorous climate. With all these cares, 
my mother always found some time each day for reading. 
Our library, as you may suppose, was not extensive, but I 
remember we had a u secretary,” or desk and book-case 
above, which I was told I must not touch, for it belonged to 
papa. I used to love to pull out the sides upon which the 
desk rested, and I remember how frightened I would get 
upon hearing a door open, lest my father should have sud¬ 
denly returned and found me meddling. This book-case con¬ 
tained the Pilgrim's Progress, Young’s Night Thoughts, Mil¬ 
ton’s Poems , some biographical and historical works, perhaps 
twenty volumes in'all. 

My mother’s connection with the Episcopal Church gave 
her access to a pretty good library, and her friends, who were 
people of refinement and cultivation, were always ready to 
supply her with reading matter. After the children were 
tucked in bed at night, she used to sit with one candle 
close to the dying fire, and read for an hour or two before 
retiring. As she possessed a most retentive memory, she 
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never forgot what she read, and could repeat any number 
of hymns and pages of poetry, as well as give a most inter¬ 
esting account of such characters as she had made herself 
acquainted with through books. Besides these evening 
readings, my mother always kept a book at hand with which 
to employ herself while giving the baby its refreshment, as 
at such times she could neither knit nor sew. Time did 
not hang heavily upon her hands in those days, you may be 
sure. Clothes to make and mend, food to be prepared, the 
house to be kept clean and orderly—for my mother was a 
most particular housekeeper—and always baby to be at¬ 
tended to. But she was strong and healthy, brave, and full 
of courage, never neglecting a duty, and finding time amid 
all her cares to visit and comfort the sick, and means to ad¬ 
minister to the wants of the poor and destitute, of whom 
there were many around. 

The society of Gardiner, which was a manufacturing 
place, was quite different from that of most New England 
towns of that day. It boasted of a distinct aristocracy, 
composed of a few families of English origin, who kept up 
many of the forms and observances of the Old World. It 
was a pretty, picturesque village, dotted about upon hills 
rising abruptly from the banks of the beautiful Kennebec. 
Upon one of those hills stands the old stone church, a 
Gothic edifice, still much admired for its quaint, architectu¬ 
ral beauty. Upon the very top of another, the small cottage 
where I was born, overlooking nearly the whole town. A 
mile or so to the south, in the midst of a fine park of grand 
old trees, smooth lawns, flowers, and shrubbery, with finely 
graded roads winding picturesquely through, stands the pa¬ 
latial residence of Hallowell Gardiner, after whom this and 
the neighboring town of Hallowell was named. The family 
was one of great wealth, and formerly owned by inheritance 
all the land for many miles around. Mr. Gardiner was a 
most estimable man, and, as I have been told, managed his 
vast estates with wisdom and ability, erecting mills, and add- 
ing greatly to the prosperity of the town. The ladies of 
the family, consisting of Mrs. Gardiner and five daughters, 
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were remarkably lovely women, and were always the warm 
friends of my mother. The families also of George Evans 
and Frederick Allen, distinguished lawyers, the former 
United States Senator for many years, were also my 
mother’s intimate friends. These with two or three other 
families were almost our only acquaintances in the place, 
and an occasional tea drinking at one and another of their 
houses are about the only bright spots that linger in my 
memory of those days. I must not forget the afternoons 
when the little Evanses and Allens were invited to take 
tea with Hattie and myself. The little blue and white 
china tea set, a marvel of beauty, presented to sister Eme- 
lyn when a child, was brought out, and never did anything 
taste so good as the biscuit, sugar-gingerbread, and dough¬ 
nuts, with weak tea,' poured out by sister Hattie into the 
tiny cups. I think they enjoyed it infinitely more than we 
did, when we went by invitation to a grand party given by 
one of our little friends, where we were waited upon by a 
butler with white gloves and silver waiter, and served with 
mugs of milk and water, thin slices of bread and butter 
(“ British tyranny ” I have since heard them called), and 
cake that didn’t go round. 

But I am anticipating my story. I must now go back 
for a few months and tell you of that period in my exist¬ 
ence, when the mists first began to roll away, impressions 
to be made upon my small brain, and “ pictures hung on 
memories’ wall,” that time has not effaced. 




CHAPTER IV. 


I THINK it was when in my fourth year that the first 
distinct vision comes to me. I was playing with small 
children, always under sister attic’s wing, when a large 
girl burst into the room, calling out in a sharp, decided 
voice, “ Harriet and Priscilla, your mother says come right 
home, your sisters have come from Washington.” Seizing 
me by the hand, she hurried me across the street with a 
velocity that gave me a sort of dazed sensation that made 
all a blank around me, till I found myself staring at the 
open, half-empty trunks, dresses, laces, and ribbons spread 
over bed, table, and chairs, two very beautiful young ladies 
flitting about, a fair, blue-eyed boy of my own age, a black- 
eyed baby just learning to crawl, and a tall, dark woman, 
who was their nurse. This was my first view of the Washing¬ 
ton sisters, though they had once visited home since their 
flitting. The few weeks of their being with us was a season 
of great excitement and enjoyment to my mother, though 
I cannot remember that their visit gave me any particular 
satisfaction. I only recollect that I was called upon to 
give up my rights, which had hitherto been paramount in 
the family, my playthings to be demolished, and, what was 
harder than all, my mother’s und vided attention, to this 
delicate, fretful, exacting child, the darling of his mother 
and the idol of his nurse, who petted, indulged, and scolded 
him by turns. 

All the visitors, who flocked to see my sisters, not only 
from Gardiner, but the neighboring towns, where we had 
friends and relatives, admired and flattered the fair boy 
with his pretty clothes, while /, who was an exceedingly 
plain and unattractive child, was entirely overlooked, ex¬ 
cept by my devoted Hattie, who clung to me, wept over 
me in secret, and promised me that when winter should 
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come and take off my coat of tan which had made me 
the color of a native Indian, I would be as handsome as 
Anthony. That matter of tanning , by the way, was the 
bete noir of my childhood. I was taught to think it a dis¬ 
grace, and many a miserable hour I have spent from know¬ 
ing that, however much I might be shrouded in big sun- 
bonnets and kept within doors, I invariably became as 
brown as a berry. In vain did my sister wash my face in 
buttermilk, morning dew, and other cosmetics to improve 
my complexion, no one noticed me. I was a clean, healthy- 
looking child, with a round face and rosy cheeks. My sis¬ 
ter will tell you to this day that I was exceptionally beau¬ 
tiful, that is, in her eyes, but others failed to see it. Doubt¬ 
less I was a spoiled child, and not being an attractive one, 
it is perhaps not so very strange that I never remember to 
have received a caress in my childhood from any one ex¬ 
cept my mother, grandmother and sister . I think I must 
have been taken to school soon after my sisters left, for al¬ 
though the regulations in those days forbade children going 
to school under the age of four, I was well grown, and, like 
“ Mary’s little lamb,” I was not to be restrained, and 
“ wherever Hattie went, Priscy was sure to go.” I well 
remember the little green primer from which I learned to 
read, the first page of which began : 4 *Tn Adam’s fall we 
sinned all,” etc. But memories of that early day are indis¬ 
tinct. I see events as in a dream, with only flashes here 
and there that have left an impression upon me. I remem¬ 
ber I was very fond of stories, and would never go to sleep 
at night without first being entertained with “ Little Red 
Riding-liood,” “ Cinderella,” or “ Jack and the Bean Stalk.” 
Although my little nurse had great patience, she used to 
long to go out to play with £he girls of the neighbor¬ 
hood on pleasant summer evenings, and would sometimes 
try by means of bribes to induce me to go to sleep by my¬ 
self. I am ashamed to say, that, although I would willingly 
accept the bribes, as soon as she was out of sight I would 
cry so lustily that she would return and sit by me till I was 
locked in slumber. I was at times so selfish, that I would 
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insist upon her promising that she would not leave me even 
after I was asleep. Exacting as I was, I do not believe I 
was altogether ungrateful for her loving care, or quite for¬ 
getful of her self-denial and devotion. I remember on one 
occasion when I was taken out to a tea-drinking by my 
mother, I could not enjoy my supper for thinking of dear 
Hattie at home, and when a large piece of mince-pie was 
put upon my plate, I could stand it no longer, but after 
nibbling a little, I slipped it under my pinafore, resolved to 
secrete it there till it should be time to go home. Finding 
it very difficult to manage, and being in constant fear of 
detection, I was at last obliged to confide the case to my 
mother, who, to my extreme mortification, informed the 
lady of the house of my sisterly act. To my great surprise, 
she seemed much pleased and insisted upon adding a large 
piece to the one I had surreptitiously taken, and no hap¬ 
pier child than I could have been found, as I trotted home 
by moonlight, keeping a little in advance of my mother, so 
eager was I to display my treasure. I was taken about this 
time to see a pair of twins just born in the neighborhood. 
They were dressed in stiff glazed gingham, of a deep pink, 
tied on the shoulder with blue ribbons. Their little red 
wizened faces looked exactly alike. I thought them a 
marvel of loveliness, and cried when I went home because 
mamma had no baby. I remember my mother had a large 
chest in which she kept, along with my baby shoes, and 
other outgrown clothing, such articles as had become unfit 
for wear by t^he different members of the family, all washed 
and neatly mended to be given away. This was known as 
Maria's chest, as most of its contents were annually bestowed 
upon Maria Gorden, a girl whom my mother had taken 
from extreme poverty, brought up, and who married before 
I saw the light. She had a shiftless husband and large 
family of children, whom, thanks to my mother’s training, 
she managed to bring up comfortably and respectably. All 
children were taught very early to knit in those days, and 
the first pair of stockings I completed were for one of 
Maria’s children. One of the brightest memories of those 
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days was an occasional visit to grandma’s. In winter I was 
drawn over the ice and snow upon a hand sled by brother 
Nathan, and in summer Hattie and I crossed the river in a 
small boat. What a delight those visits were to me ! What 
a thrill would come over me as I caught the first glimpse of 
my dear grandmother, busying herself with flowers and 
vines in her front yard, or petting and feeding her savage 
old cow, the terror of all the children. I believe even men 
were afraid of this animal, which grandma’s gentleness 
never failed to subdue. She also had a flock of geese, and 
among them a fierce gander, of which she had no fear, al¬ 
though he once attacked my brother Milton, who had a hard 
fight for his life. My grandmother’s cottage was situated 
upon the banks of a clear, running stream, with hills and 
woods around, more picturesque and lovely than a fairy’s 
dell. What happy visits those were, and how keen the pleas¬ 
ure of meeting my cousins, the children of my uncle, Daniel 
Sewall, roaming with them through the beautiful woods, 
and playing tea-party with the nice cakes which grandma 
used to make for us. I remember how she used to stand in 
the door, shading her eyes with her hand and watching us 
when, our visit ended, we started on our homeward jour¬ 
ney. It grieved us so to see her stand thus, with a sad, wist¬ 
ful look upon her face, that we would slip behind some little 
hillock, thinking, if she lost sight of us, the sorrow of part¬ 
ing would sooner be over. It was during my fourth sum¬ 
mer that I was presented for baptism. For some reason 
my christening had been neglected, and my mother spoke 
to Mr. Wells, rector of Christ Church, the same Mr. Wells 
of whom Josiah Quincy writes in his Figures of the Past , as 
having been a student with him at Andover, and it was 
arranged that I should be baptized on the following Sun¬ 
day. I can see myself now, dressed in white, walking up 
the church isle, holding my mother’s hand. I noticed some 
one smile as I walked along, and greatly wondered at such 
levity, for I felt very solemn as I was baptized into the name 
of the “ Father, Son and Holy Ghost.” I remember how I 
tried to realize my responsibilities, and how I taxed my 
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small intellect to fully understand the meaning of the 
words. “The Father,” I associated with my absent par¬ 
ent. “ The Son,” with the picture of a sun in my primer, 
and the “ Holy Ghost,” with a square board with a hole in 
the center. 






CHAPTER V. 


IN the autumn of this year, 1827, my brother Sereno re¬ 
turned from the South, bringing the welcome news that 
papa would follow in the spring. He brought with him a 
ship-load of goods with which he set up a shop in the town, 
and such welcome presents for us all. With what pride and 
pleasure we showed our little friends the lovely new dresses 
sent to us, and told them that in a few months we, too, 
should have a father. It was a great trial even then, in my 
small life, that while other girls would talk of asking father 
for money, or other indulgences, I had no such friend to 
appeal to. Now it seemed quite real that he was coming, 
and we all looked eagerly forward to the opening of spring. 
I was too young to notice my mother’s sadness and her 
anxious face as letters would come telling of failing health 
and unspeakable longing for home. A letter was finally 
received from papa saying he had disposed of his remain¬ 
ing cargoes of cotton, realizing a considerable sum of money, 
and taken passage in a steamer soon to sail from Mobile, 
down the river—the first stage of his journey home. Six 
anxious weeks passed by, and then a few lines were re¬ 
ceived, penned by an unknown hand, bearing the painful 
announcement of my father's death. He had been too ill 
to sail in the steamer, had remained at a boarding-house 
on shore, where, five days later, he had breathed his last. 
Nothing more did we ever hear of this sad event, not an 
article belonging to him nor one dollar of his money were 
ever sent to us. Several months after a stranger called on 
my mother, said he had known my father, and had visited 
his grave before leaving Mobile. This was all, save the 
desolation and agony of the home, the widow’s grief and 
the children’s tears. I was five years old at this time, and 
well remember the sensations I experienced when my loss 
was first made known to me. I was staying at grandma’s 
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and had been taking a walk with my uncle and cousins 
through the woods and fields, seeking checkerberries and 
the first spring greens. On reaching the house I was met 
by my grandmother, who told me the sad news. I lay down 
upon the broad door-step and cried as if my heart would 
break. My grandfather and uncle both endeavored to 
pacify me, and the children offered me all their treasures, 
but I only found comfort in my grandmother’s loving arms. 
I was soon sent home to my mother and fitted out with a 
black dress and stiff hat covered with bombazine, while 
Hattie wore a little close black bonnet. It must have been 
very pitiful to see us all toiling up that steep hill to church 
in our deep mourning garbs, and I think every one in the 
town felt for us the truest sympathy. 

My education must have advanced considerably during 
the ensuing year, for I remember that I read in the Pri¬ 
mary Class-Book at school, and greatly enjoyed the sto¬ 
ries of “ Rosamond and the Purple Jar,” “ Simple Susan,” 
and “The Young Philosopher.” I also learned to recite 
the page of abbreviations in the old spelling-book, begin¬ 
ning: “A.B., Bachelor of Arts,” “ A.D., in the year of our 
Lord.” 

The Latin quotations were more difficult, and I was 
punished at six years of age.for missing three questions in 
“Ad Infinitum, without limit,” “Ad Valorem, according to 
value,” etc. This seems rather cruel, doesn’t it? But I 
fear there are a great many little children in the world, even 
now, that are treated no better. I remember we were a long 
class of girls and boys, and nearly every one of us received 
the punishment, which consisted of two or three blows upon 
the hand with a ruler. As this is the only correction I re¬ 
member to have ever received at school, I conclude I was 
tolerably well behaved. By this time I had learned the 
Commandments and all the questions beginning, “ Who was 
the first man?” as well as, “ Hark! from the tombs a dole¬ 
ful sound,” taught me, with several other equally cheerful 
hymns, by my blessed grandmother on the visits to her, 
which I so dearly loved to make; for, although she took 
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great pains with my religious education, she entered into 
all my little sports, and told me no end of delightful fairy 
tales. It was in the autumn of 1828 that my brother, John 
Milton, one day took me upon his knee, and spreading a 
newspaper before me, made me spell out the notice of the 
marriage of Emelyn C. Webster and Dr. Harvey Lindsly, 
of Washington. The first Presidential election of which I 
remember took place this year. The circumstance which 
particularly served to impress it upon my mind was the 
making of molasses candy'on that dreary November after¬ 
noon when the returns were coming in. To prevent my 
eating toounuch of the delicious sweet, I was told to watch 
at the window overlooking the town, and I would soon see 
people running up the hill to ring the bells and cry, “ Hurra 
for Adams!*’ I looked very patiently through the tiny 
window-pane for some time, but no such demonstration 
came. After awhile, my brothers returned, very quietly, 
without even a whistle to herald their coming, and an¬ 
nounced in subdued voices that Jackson was elected . 

I wish, for the entertainment of my little grandchildren, I 
could remember more about our old cat, who was quite a pet 
of the family and a wonderfully sagacious animal. She was 
somewhat fierce, and we never dared even to stroke her 
back. But her many excellent qualities caused her to be 
respected by all the children. She not only caught mice, 
but did not hesitate to tackle the largest rats, and would 
always bring her prey and lay it down before my mother, 
expecting as a reward a feast of cream, or some such deli¬ 
cacy. If I went to the breakfast-table with bare feet, she 
would sneak under it, take a nip at one of my toes, quickly 
making her escape to avoid the merited chastisement. 

In the spring of 1829 my grandparents moved to Augusta, 
the residence of my grandmother’s only brother, Judge 
Daniel Cony. J udge Cony had formerly been a physician, but 
having given up practice, was appointed judge of the Pro¬ 
bate Court, a position which he held for many years, though 
at the time of which I write he was an old gentleman re¬ 
tired from active life, and occupied by the care of his large 
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estate. He was a man of stern integrity, severe in his judg¬ 
ments, of an unyielding temper, but of great benevolence. 
If you should care to know more of your great-granduncle, 
you will find a lengthy sketch of his life in the History of 
Augusta . I will only add that he was a very remarkable 
man, always ready to give help to the needy and encour¬ 
agement to all good enterprises. He built and endowed an 
academy for young ladies, and did great good in the com¬ 
munity. He was devotedly attached to my grandmother, 
as was also his wife my dear little grand-aunt, whom we all 
loved as much as we feared the stern old judge. I think 
the cordial invitation to my grandparents to make their 
home with him must have been welcome to them, for 
Augusta was the place to which grandfather took his bride 
more than half a century before, where five children were 
born to them, and where most of their kindred lived or were 
buried. My first long journey from home was made in a 
stage-coach to Augusta, where with my mother I spent a 
happy week at Uncle Cony’s. As my grandmother was then 
about eighty, and growing somewhat infirm, it was thought 
best for sister Hattie to spend the summer with her and 
attend school, where the advantages were somewhat superior 
to Gardiner, although she was not old enough for the acad¬ 
emy, to which my elder sisters had been sent before going 
to Washington. It was a grievous trial to me when Hattie 
was away, but at this time I became intimate with a little 
girl a year or two older than myself, named Margaret 
Stewart, with whom I had much enjoyment. We attended 
the same school, played together, and .'were inseparable 
friends, although no one could quite make up for the loss of 
my sister. It was not long, however, before these arrange¬ 
ments were quite broken up by an accident which happened 
to my mother. I remember it was on the 4th of July, just 
as the twilight was fading. I was quite alone in our little 
cottage, playing with a row of chairs which I had set out 
for people. The windows and doors were wide open on 
that warm summer evening, and I ran in and out, bringing 
flowers to deck my pretended guests. Mamma had gone 
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into the garden some time before upon seeing a cow mak¬ 
ing her way from the field below toward the beds of vege¬ 
tables. It being a holiday, the boys were all away holding 
some sort of a Fourth of July celebration ; and as our garden 
was too important to be sacrificed to the tastes of a cow, 
my mother went herself to expel the intruder. I fancied I 
heard her call me, but being busy with my play, gave little 
heed, till I was startled by a man hurrying to the house 
and asking for a large chair in which to bring home my 
mother, who had met with an accident. You may be sure 
I was soon upon the spot, where several people had then 
assembled, and where my mother strove to calm my terror 
by telling me that she had only fallen from stepping into 
an unseen hole among the long grass. She was taken to 
the house and a physician sent for, who pronounced the 
bone fractured above the ankle, and forthwith proceeded to 
perform the painful operation of pulling the bone into 
place, splintering, and bandaging, while my poor suffering 
mother could only submit with a patience that must have 
been sorely tried. The neighbors were very kind, and 
begged to sit up with her, but she sent them all away and 
bore the pain through a sleepless night with only me by her 
side. I had just read a Sunday-school book called All for 
the Best , in which the distinguishing act of Providence 
was old Bettie’s breaking her leg. I recalled this to my 
mother’s mind as she lay suffering, and said, “ You know, 
ma, old Bettie said when she broke her leg i it was all for 
the best/ and may be it will be all for the best that you 
have broke yours.” 












CHAPTER VI. 


THE following day sister Hattie was sent for, and for 
more than a month this delicate girl of eleven acted as sole 
nurse to mamma, who was three weeks in bed, as well as 
general housekeeper and care-taker of us all. We slept 
together in the same room with my mother, and I well re¬ 
member how the poor tired child would rouse up from her 
slumbers to loosen the bandages, bathe the aching limb, or 
do something to soothe the restless sufferer. What a dreary 
summer that must have been, and how little I realized it 
then. Friends were very kind, coming often to cheer the 
invalid, bringing sweet flowers and little delicacies from 
their tables. The odors of honeysuckle, pinks, and southern¬ 
wood still bring before me vividly that sick-room, always so 
neatly kept by my womanly little sister. Our good physi¬ 
cian, Dr. Parker, of Gardiner, was most kind and attentive, 
giving us help and encouragement. He used to call sister 
Hattie his little surgeon’s mate, and taught her to dress the 
fractured limb, arrange the splints and- bandages, so that 
when he was called away and unable to be present at the 
proper time she could do all that was necessary. I tried 
sometimes to help with my small hands, but care sits lightly 
on a child of six, and I fear my assistance was of little 
avail. I rejoiced in the possession of a doll, a present 
brought by my sister from Augusta, and the first I had 
ever owned not of home manufacture. It was very small, 
but a marvel of beauty, dressed in lemon-colored silk, with 
lace and ribbon. I had few toys of any kind and not many 
amusements. I think there was little done to interest 
children in those days, compared with the present age. I 
well remember the intense excitement produced by my 
brother’s announcement that a show had come and set up a 
tent upon Church Hill, half a mile away. Margaret Stewart 
came in to say that her father had given her the money to 
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go, and to ask permission for me to accompany her. What 
a delight if I could only do so! Hattie and I talked it 
over, and decided upon making an appeal to brother Sereno 
when he should come hpme to dinner. Accordingly, the 
case was put before him in urgent terms; the strongest 
argument in favor of my being allowed to go was that I 
had never seen a monkey . He said nothing, but, as he left 
the table, handed me a fourpence ha’penny, saying, “ There, 
Priscy, take the money and go.” I had never experienced 
so great a joy, I really think, as I felt when having been 
made neat and tidy by my kind sister, I started with Mar¬ 
garet down the hill, across the bridge, and up Church Hill 
toward the delightful white tent seen in the distance. Shall 
I ever forget the sensations of that summer afternoon as, 
toiling on amid the dust and heat, we neared the scene of 
enchantment ? The drapery was drawn aside, strains of 
music came floating toward us, and a man stepped out to 
receive our money. I trembled a little as I opened my 
hand and displayed my small piece of silver, for Margaret 
had already given her ninepence, which we found was the 
admission fee. He hesitatingly took the coin, saying, 
“ This is not enough ; you must give me another four- 
pence.” How my heart sank within me ! So near, and yet 
to lose the delightful treat. I was about to turn away, 
when he said, encouragingly, “ Oh ! you can ask your 
father; he will give you some more money.” Here my 
little friend spoke for me, saying, “ She has no father ; he is 
dead.” He thereupon asked me my name and where I lived, 
and other questions, in a very gentle tone of voice, which 
I readily answered, till he said, “ What does your mother 
do?” This was a poser ; what could I answer? I tried to 
think over the various household duties I had seen her per¬ 
form, as well as the numberless stitches she was constantly 
taking to keep us neat and well dressed. I felt somehow 
unwilling to enumerate all these varied occupations, till he 
repeated the question, “ What does your mother do? ” when 
a sudden inspiration seized me, and looking up into his 
face, I said, u She doesn’t do anything now ; she has broken 
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her leg.” A curious expression came over his face. He 
was a fair man, with brown hair and light-blue eyes that 
looked like tiny cups of water about to run over. Return¬ 
ing the money to us bothy he said, in a tremulous voice, 

“ Keep your money, little girls, and come in and see the 
show.” What a delightful afternoon that was. The mon¬ 
keys performed wonderful feats; there was a bear, a pony, 
a big ox, and a little cow. We were given the best places 
outside the ring, and no unruly boys were allowed to inter¬ 
cept our view. I have known many men of cultivation and 
refinement since then, have mingled with the noblest and 
best of our land, but have never met one who appeared to 
me a truer gentleman than did the showman who treated me 
with so much courtesy on that July day, fifty-six years ago. 

During the following winter it was decided that we should 
move to Augusta. My grandparents were so advanced in 
years that it seemed most desirable for them to be with my 
mother, their only remaining daughter. My two brothers, 
lads of fourteen and nineteen years of age, wanted employ¬ 
ment, and the town of Gardiner offered nothing suitable for 
them. Brother Milton was fond of study, and ought to 
have received a liberal education, but such was not easily 
obtained in those days; so after a few years at the district 
school, and a term or two at the Lyceum, a farm was de¬ 
cided upon for the boys, Nathan being smart, active, and 
energetic, but caring little for books. Accordingly, our 
small estate in Gardiner was disposed of, and a farm pur¬ 
chased at Augusta, one and a half miles from the village. 
To this my grandparents removed, and arrangements were 
made for us to follow somewhat later. In the mean time my 
mother slipped upon the ice, and again broke that unfort¬ 
unate leg, was laid up for several weeks and nursed by my 
never-tiring sister. Early in March, 1830, we left our little 
cottage on the hill which had become so dear to me that I 
was grievously homesick for it, and when three years later 
I visited the spot, I kissed the door-sill with as much emo¬ 
tion as an Irishman would feel at kissing the Blarney Stone 
after years of absence from old Ireland. I parted with deep 
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regret from my friend Margaret. We walked together for 
an hour in the bright moonlight, on the evening previous 
to our departure, and exchanged vows of constancy; but I 
have never seen her since that day. I made an effort to see 
her a few years since, when passing through the town, but 
she was from home, and so I failed. 

Mamma was very happy to be in Augusta, the home of 
so many dear to her. Uncle Cony's four daughters were 
all married and settled there; they were like sisters to my 
mother, and their children always my very dear cousins. 
Also my uncle, General Sewail, grandpa's first cousin, and 
brother-in-law, whose descendants have ever been greatly 
beloved by me. Our house was a large, old-fashioned 
mansion, standing in the midst of verdant fields sloping 
down to the beautiful Kennebec. A large apple orchard 
on the right and thickly-wooded oak grove on the left gave 
the situation a beauty and picturesqueness quite beyond 
my powers of description. Notwithstanding my occasional 
attacks of homesickness, we all found it delightful to be in 
the country ; to watch the opening spring, the arrangements 
for gardening, planting corn, and sowing grain ; to gather 
the first sweet blossoms of trailing arbutus in the woods, 
and afterward the numerous wild flowers that sprang up 
about the fields. What delight we took in the animals 
with which the farming days began. The oxen and the 
cows, the sheep and lambs, and even the pigs came in for a 
large share of our attention; ten little white darlings that 
would escape from their mother's care and rush toward us, 
eager for the sweetened milk with which we fed them, 
while they scrambled about, tumbled over each other, and 
spilled more than they consumed. The hens and chickens 
occupied much of our time and thoughts. How delighted 
we were upon discovering a nest of large, white eggs, hidden 
away among the hay; and with what enthusiasm we greeted 
the appearance of a missing hen who suddenly made her 
appearance, followed by a large brood of dear little chicks, 
and strutted about with motherly pride and importance. 
But of all the animals, I think the lambs were the most 
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interesting. My brothers purchased several sheep, one of 
which was a great pet with us. The mother had died at 
her birth, and the wee lamb was taken to the kitchen fire, 
warmly wrapped in flannel, and fed with a tea-spoon upon 
sweetened milk till she was old enough to eat, when she 
shared the food of the family. She was called Madge by 
the farmer who owned her, and my brother Milton, who 
was then just beginning to read Scott, added the name of 
Wildfire. Many persons will tell you that all sheep look 
pretty much alike, but I should have recognized Madge 
Wildfire among a thousand woolly mothers. She would 
answer to her name with a “baa,” if at a distance, and run 
to us with the obedience of a dog, at our first call. Being 
pronounced too large for a pet, she was turned out among 
the other sheep; but she fought them all, and watched 
every opportunity to steal into the house, trot up-stairs, 
and butt at the chamber door, when, if she found either 
Hattie or me, she would make herself quite at home. 
During the spring, she gave birth to a dear little lamb, 
a marvel of beauty, we thought; but, I am sorry to say, she 
was most neglectful of her offspring, and made anything 
but a devoted mother, leaving her little one to shift for 
itself, while she would find her way into the house, hang 
around the dinner-table, and much prefer our society to 
that of her fleecy friends. In fact, intense civilization had 
quite spoiled her, and as we could not endure the thought 
of eating mutton at the expense of our pet, my brothers 
sold her to a distant butcher. 








CHAPTER VII. 


In the early summer we were gladdened by a visit from 
sister Mary, and my uncle, Dr. Thomas Sewall. The diffi¬ 
culty of leaving a large practice was so great, that Uncle 
Sewall’s visits were always extremely hurried ; the minutes 
he could spend with his parents were golden ones. So many 
friends were to be seen and invitations accepted, that only 
the nights were given to converse with the home circle; but 
they made the most of them , and talked far into the small 
hours. It was at once decided that sister Hattie should re¬ 
turn with them to Washington, after their brief visit of eight 
days should be ended. Another trial for my much-endur¬ 
ing mother, but one she gladly bore for the sake of the 
many advantages to be gained by her child. As for my¬ 
self, I believe I suffered as much as a child of seven years 
old is capable of doing. I cried myself to sleep several 
nights, and for many months was so listless and unhappy 
that mamma really felt anxious and indulged me more than 
ever, always taking me with her when she went for a visit, 
and forgetting her own great loss in striving to reconcile 
me to mine. 

We never knew, till seven j^ears later, when this beloved 
sister returned home for her first visit, how terrible her 
sufferings were from homesickness, going as she did, a child 
of twelve, among entire strangers. My uncle was absorbed 
in his profession, my aunt an invalid, and her associations 
altogether uncongenial. For a year she was most miserable ; 
at the end of that time, our brother-in-law, Dr. Lindsly, 
proposed to receive her into his family, and with them she 
had a most delightful and happy home, till the time of her 
marriage in 1841. After the departure of my sister I gave 
away my dolls, and preferred to become a useful member 
of society. I attended the district school for two years, 
and there learned the little that was taught in those days. 
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My out-of-doors life on the farm was most enjoyable. 
A young girl named Mary Norton, two years older than 
myself, lived with her grandparents about half a mile from 
our house. Our families were distantly connected, and 
we became firm friends. She was a lovely girl, and we 
were frequently allowed to spend the afternoon and take 
tea together. These were seasons of unalloyed pleas¬ 
ure to us both. My dear cousins from Pittston, too, Uncle 
Daniel’s children, used to come up and spend weeks at a 
time with us, when we would have the jolliest plays imagi¬ 
nable. We had our play-houses upon two large rocks, in 
the niches of which we had our cupboards, china-closets, etc. 
Our parlors were covered with a soft carpet of green moss, 
and we were shaded by two beautiful maple trees. We used 
to make large wedding cakes of the wet sand, the river being 
but a few steps away, stick them full of small pebbles for 
fruit, sift white, dry sand over them for icing, ornament 
them with wild roses and other flowers which grew in great 
luxuriance along the river’s banks, and take them up upon, 
broad shingles to our rock houses, where we would have 
grand parties. At other times we would wade far out into 
the water, or paddle about in the boat which was safely tied 
to a tree. Sometimes I would have a party of cousins from 
the village, and we would have lovely games of hide-and- 
seek in the thick grove of trees, which was admirably suited 
for the purpose. In winter there was coasting, of which I 
was very fond. Toward spring, the melting of the deep 
snow from the sun’s heat by day and freezing by night 
would make a solid crust, upon which our sleds would glide 
like the wind. I recollect my brothers used to take us out 
with them, on bright moonlight nights, upon a small ox- 
sled. We would all start from the hill below the house and 
go rapidly down, strike the river, and glide half-way across, 
such a strong impetus had we gained on our downward 
course. I must not forget to tell you how splendidly my 
young brothers managed the farm and assumed all the 
responsibilities of the family at this early day. They at 
once subscribed for the Maine Farmer , studied agriculture, 
3 
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and began work in an earnest, practical, systematic manner. 
The old farmers around shook their heads, called them 
visionary, and predicted a failure. But time proved that 
the young heads were wiser than the old ones, and in a few 
years their success was so great that they enjoyed the well- 
earned reputation of being the best farmers in the county. 
They were fond of reading, and during the winter always 
had a supply of books from the circulating library in town. 
It was from hearing them read aloud, on the long winter 
evenings, that I learned to love Sir Walter Scott, and my 
first books of romance were enjoyed during the first years 
of our residence in Augusta. It was then that my real 
intimacy with my beloved grandmother began. I have told 
you that she entered into all my sports when I was a wee 
bit of a child; now she became my earnest, sympathizing 
friend and companion, to whom I confided all my joys, sor¬ 
rows, and aspirations. Grandma’s reading was entirely of a 
religious character, Baxter s Call to the Unconverted, Jeremy 
Taylor's Sermons , and other devotional books. She owned 
Scott’s Bible, in six large volumes, and had read it through 
with all the notes and practical observations no less than 
six times. I do not suppose she had ever read a novel, and 
doubtless looked upon works of fiction as decidedly sinful; 
but so great was her indulgence to me, and her sympathy 
with all that pleased me, that she listened with delight 
while I read aloud Alonzo and Melissa , Thaddeas of War¬ 
saw, and The Scottish Chiefs , taking as great an interest in 
all these imaginary characters as I did. In 1832 we had a 
short visit from sister Emelyn, accompanied by her little 
daughter Fannie, who was then three years old. I took 
great delight in entertaining my small niece, whose enjoy¬ 
ment of the little blue tea-set was so intense that it was in 
constant requisition, and very many of the pretty pieces 
were, in consequence, sacrificed. This was the year in which 
the cholera prevailed so fearfully in the United States. 
Although the dread disease did not touch New England, 
it was very severe in Washington, and my sister, feeling the 
greatest anxiety for those she had left behind, made a short 
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visit and hurried home before the summer was ended. Our 
family all escaped, although both my uncle and Dr. Lindsly 
were in constant attendance upon the sick and dying. In 
the spring of 1833 m y grandfather died. This was my first* 
acquaintance with death, and it saddened us all, though I 
suppose it must have been a relief to those about him, for 
his illness was a very distressing one, and he was too far 
advanced in life to hope for his recovery. To my dear 
grandmother the parting was most painful, and I have 
since been able to realize fully how great was the loneliness 
and desolation of which she used to speak, after he was 
taken from her. 






CHAPTER VIII. 


In 1833 I began to attend the Cony Academy, which was 
about one and a half miles distant, and quite a different life 
from that which I had hitherto known opened for me. I 
became very fond of my second-cousins Zylpha and Anne 
Williams, Louise Weston, and Marcia Ingraham. They 
were all told by their parents to bring me home with them 
whenever it stormed, and a rainy day was hailed with great 
delight, although it was difficult to decide with whom I 
should spend the night, so anxious were they all to have 
me. I think I was much liked by the girls at school, for 
others who were only distantly connected brought me in¬ 
vitations from their mothers to dine or pass the night with 
them. I remember more particularly the Hartwells; they 
had a lovely home, and were very kind to me. Alas ! 
nearly all those are gone now whom I used to love most. 
How well I remember the days when, on reaching school, 
Harriet Hartwell would come to me and say, “ Priscy, 
mamma says I must bring you home to dinner to-day,” and 
then add in a whisper, “ we are going to have company and 
a very good dinner." You may be sure I enjoyed the good 
dinner far more than the cold luncheon I used to bring, for 
it was too far for me to go home at mid-day, as the girls 
did who lived in town. Our school was differently divided 
then from what it is nowadays. We were kept in from nine 
till twelve, with a recess of an half hour; then all who 
lived near enough went home and returned at two, when we 
had afternoon school till five. I was frequently invited to 
dine at Uncle Cony’s with my favorite cousin, Louise 
Weston, and charming times we used to have together, 
wandering about the grounds, helping ourselves to fruit 
from Uncle Cony’s fine garden, going down into a secluded 
valley back of the house, where, among grand old trees, a 
high swing was to be found. I believe little remains of that 
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“ H&ppy Valley,” as it was called/for buildings have been 
erected everywhere and trees cut down. The dear old 
academy, too, with its pleasant grounds and old trees, has 
given place to shops and dwellings. Fine public school- 
houses have been erected, and only here and there an old 
landmark is left to remind one of the past; Louise and I 
were very sympathetic, although not at all alike in charac¬ 
ter or disposition. She was a brilliant girl, handsome and 
talented, but most imaginative and eccentric. We discussed 
the deepest subjects together, both of science and religion, 
and were as thoroughly in earnest as any of our great 
philosophers are now. We spent hours together in the 
“ Happy Valley,” or wandering by the river-side at the 
“ Great House,” as my home was called, where Louise de¬ 
lighted to spend a week at a time ; and when I returned her 
visits, we walked arm in arm through Aunt Weston’s lovely 
garden, or wandered off to the nearest woods, where we felt 
ourselves quite away from all the world. I remember once 
we decided to run away, and become sort of Robinson 
Crusoes, living alone in the woods, studying nature, and 
composing verses, which was our favorite pastime. We 
took a supply of molasses gingerbread, which we surrep¬ 
titiously obtained from the pantry, and having found a 
secluded spot, proceeded to construct a hut for the night 
by bending the young trees and tying their tops together. 
Having worked hard for an hour or two, and eaten up all 
our gingerbread, we concluded not to put our contemplated 
project into execution at once, and accordingly returned 
home before any uneasiness had been experienced by our 
friends, and in good time for supper.. Dear Louise! what 
happy times we used to have together in those days. We 
seldom met after we were fourteen years of age, she going 
away to school and I leaving Augusta at sixteen. I saw 
her once many years after ; she wore a widow’s cap, and 
held by the hand a lovely little boy of two years old, toward 
whom her beautiful dark eyes were turned with an intense 
mother’s love and pride that caused me a bitter pang, for I 
had just lost my darling, a splendid boy of the same age, 
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and my heart was very sore. Alas ! in a few short months 
death snatched away her treasure also, all she possessed on 
earth, while I had other dear ones. Her life had been a 
sad one. With her enthusiastic temperament and vivid 
imagination she always seemed to be struggling after the 
unattainable, if I may so express it—a spiritual existence 
apart from the body. She joined for several months that 
famous circle at “ Brook Farm/’ where she doubtless greatly 
enjoyed the companionship of Hawthorne, Dana, Dwight, 
Channing, and other choice spirits. There she met a young 
Englishman more eccentric than herself. They loved and 
were married without any of the formalities attending a 
wedding. In a few months he became hopelessly insane— 
perhaps I should say more hopelessly—and ended his days 
in an insane asylum. The boy, had he lived, would have 
inherited estates in England, where a large property w r as 
held in trust for the father. The mother has rested for 
many years beside her husband and child. I sometimes 
meet her brothers, and we talk over former days; but they 
are growing old, and our generation will soon have passed 
away forever. 


a 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ANOTHER home in which I was always a welcome guest 
was that of my aunt Cony; not my grand-aunt , of whom 
I have spoken—she had died previous to this time—but 
of her eldest daughter, who was married to her cousin, 
General Samuel Cony, and lived near the academy. I ad¬ 
mired as well as loved this relative exceedingly. She was a 
tall, handsome lady, and entertained with great ease and 
elegance ; but what endeared her most to us all was her 
generosity and unselfishness. She experienced great sor¬ 
rows, but these never made her unmindful of others. A 
beautiful daughter of fourteen was drowned while crossing 
the river upon a ferry-boat on her way to school. Orie still 
remained, who was all a mother’s heart could desire, ami¬ 
able, lovely, and accomplished. She grew to womanhood, 
married, and died a few months afterward. 

It was about the beginning of my academy days that there 
came for a summer to Augusta a Mrs. Nulcina, who estab¬ 
lished herself at the academy boarding-house as teacher of 
music. She was a gay, lively little lady from Boston, dearly 
loved gossip, and had many entertaining stories to tell of her 
life in the great city. I believe she found it rather dull and 
monotonous in our quiet little village, but Aunt Cony, with 
her usual hospitality, always made her welcome, and, before 
she returned to Boston, acceded to her request to write a 
few lines in her album, which was something of a curiosity 
in its way. Among its contents was a poem written, as she 
said, by a very prosy, awkward young .man who boarded in 
the same house with her, and at whom she was in the habit 
of poking fun rather mercilessly. The evening before leav¬ 
ing her Boston boarding-house she gave him her albnm, re¬ 
questing a scrap from his pen, upon which he inserted the 
following lines, which I think have never been published. 
Cousin Susan Cony, then a young girl of sixteen, wrote 
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them out for my mother, and I here transcribe them from 
her neat little copy, which I have by me. 


EXTRACTED FROM AN ALBUM. 

“ Thou art going hence—God bless thee ! 
Thou art going hence—farewell! 

May the devil ne’er distress thee, 

May the wide world use thee well. 

“ Thou art going hence—forever, 

And thou sheddest not a tear ; 

’Tis well—for tears shall never 

Lament thy leaving here. 

% 

“ Yet some will not forget thee, 

A torment as thou art ; 

And some will e'en regret thee 
Who do not weep to part. 

“ They will miss thy merry laughter 
As the school-boy does his rod, 

And the jokes which followed after 
Thy visitings abroad. 


“ Farewell ! the Lord be near thee ! 
In thy future goings on, 

And the pious shun and fear thee 
As thy Quaker friend hath done, 


** Thy life—may nothing vex it, 
Thy years be not a few. 
And at thy final exit 

May the devil miss his due. 

“ 18th of 4 mo. 1830 . 9 * 


“John G. Whittier. 


Mrs. Nulcina was greatly pleased with the brightness and 
wit of these lines, and good-naturedly called the attention 
of her friends to them, little dreaming of the fame that 
awaited the young poet. 

I have mentioned two of the homes of my grand-uncle 
Cony's daughters, those of Judge Nathan Weston and Gen 
eral Samuel Cony. There were two others where I have 
spent many happy days. Hon. Ruel Williams was a firm 
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and life-long friend of our family, and Mrs. Williams my 
mother’s very dear cousin. I think I have before men¬ 
tioned that these four cousins (Mrs. Ingraham, wife of Rev. 
Joseph Ingraham, being the youngest) were like sisters to 
my mother. At their family meetings she was always 
invited to make one of the number, and I was included 
among the own cousins. Such merry times as we used to 
have at Aunt Williams’ on high days and holidays. Their 
home was so grand and spacious, so delightful for games of 
all sorts, and Mr. Williams so nice and jolly with the chil¬ 
dren. Of a large family there were two daughters very 
near my own age, the elder of whom died in her early mar¬ 
ried life. The younger is left alone in the old mansion, 
where she delights in bringing together the brother and 
sisters who remain, with their children and grandchildren, 
to keep the festivals as in other days. The house is beauti¬ 
fully situated upon an eminence overlooking the river, and 
the grounds, if they have not been encroached upon by 
so-called improvements, must still be lovely, with smooth 
lawns, flow r ers, shrubbery, and grand old trees. Aunt In¬ 
graham, or Aunt Abbie, as we used always to call her, was 
the last one of the sisters to go to her rest. I have had the 
pleasure of entertaining her daughter Marcia (Mrs. Ladd) 
at my house in Washington within two years, but she too 
has now passed away, leaving a daughter and grand¬ 
daughter, both of whom have visited me. I love to remem¬ 
ber these four aunts; they were such elegant, stately 
women, and withal so kindly, generous, and thoughtful. I 
think it would be extremely difficult to find five handsomer 
women, or more intellectual ones, than they with my 
mother were, when between forty-five and sixty years of 
age. 








CHAPTER X. 


I MUST now return to the home circle, where, after all, 
most of my days were spent. I could, by calling upon my 
imagination, and forgetting for a season the stern realities, 
enthuse over the independence, comforts, and delights of a 
farmer’s life; but such a rhapsody would contain too much 
romance for this practical story of my yotfth, and so I may 
as well confess that I never took kindly to the station in 
life in which Providence saw fit to place me, not that I was 
dissatisfied or unhappy, for I have always been blessed 
with an even, contented disposition, but I longed with an 
intense longing for something quite beyond existing cir¬ 
cumstances. The hardships of farm life were most distaste¬ 
ful to me, and had I not looked forward to an entirely 
different one I should have been most unreconciled to my 
situation. Glimpses of another life came to me, not only 
through my friends and relatives in the village, but from’ 
the occasional visits of those from a distance. Uncle 
Thomas Sewall made us another flying visit, and took with 
him to Washington Cousin Martha, Uncle Daniel Sewall’s 
eldest daughter. His one great object in life seemed to be 
to hold a helping hand to such of his relatives as were in 
need. I never knew a family in which the ties of blood 
were stronger than in that of the Sevvalls, and it so con¬ 
tinues to this day. He afterward sent for Louise and Caro¬ 
line, the other sisters, and the son Samuel was also with 
him for a season. Cousin Thomas, his only child, was 
placed at school near Augusta, and used to spend his holi¬ 
days with us. He was full of fun and mischief, and grand 
times the boys used to have together, brother Nathan be¬ 
ing of the same age. He afterward became a Methodist 
preacher, and was remarkable for his zeal and oratory. He 
too has passed away, leaving several worthy sons to bear 
the name of Sewall. Cousin Otis Colby, with his wife and 
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infant daughter Carrie, visited us at one time. This was a 
very great pleasure to my dear grandmother, who had for 
several years filled a mother’s place to him, after the death 
of my aunt Harriet. He was a noble-looking, handsome 
man of marked ability, filling a high position in his State. 
He died many years since, and I now seldom meet those of 
his children who remain. His father, Rev. Mr. Colby, and 
his wife, who were always uncle and aunt to us, were also 
among our visitors. They brought their little daughter, 
Harriet Sewall, that my grandmother might see how dear 
was held the memory of her beloved child. I must also 
mention a visit from my uncle, Dr. Mussey, the husband of 
my aunt Mary, who died soon after their marriage. Al¬ 
though past middle life, and the father of a large family, he 
did not neglect to pay periodical visits to my grandmother, 
treating her always with the respect and kindness of a son, 
holding sweet converse of the past, and visiting the grave 
of his loved one. I remember his telling mamma that he 
had said to his Mary before her death, “ Why were we per¬ 
mitted to form this tie, so soon to be broken forever ? ” Her 
answer was, “ We cannot tell; it may be but a link in the 
chain that shall vibrate to all eternity.” Six years after the 
death of my aunt he married a most lovely woman. Their 
first daughter was named Mary> and many years after their 
third son, William, married sister Emelyn’s second daughter, 
Caroline. The only child of this marriage now living is 
William L. Mussey, a medical student in Cincinnati. In his 
veins flows the blood of the Musseys and Sewalls, making 
him doubly dear to us all. He bids fair to honorably fill 
the places made vacant by his distinguished father and 
grandfather. 

I should like to give you a more amusing account of the 
past than I am able to do. My life, though not as happy 
a one as yours have been, was not all in shadow. I had 
some very good times, and the few excitements that entered 
into my very quiet existence were fraught with far more 
interest to me than greater events would be now. The 
arrival of a visitor from the village, or from out of town, 
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was an occasion to be marked with a white stone. I 
remember as if it were yesterday the commotion in our 
quiet household by the advent of a young girl, of whom 
I must tell you. Mamma had been inquiring for a sewing 
woman, it being autumn and much to be done. Dear 
grandma had met with an accident, having fallen while on 
a visit at Uncle Cony's. She was brought home quite dis¬ 
abled from a fracture of the hip bone, and suffered for many 
months, being obliged to lie in an easy-chair tipped back, 
and unable to turn upon her side. I am glad to remember 
that I was then old enough to be of real use, and that I 
never wearied or became impatient in my care of her. 
Lused to sit by her side* read to her, rub her limbs, feed 
her, and even insisted upon keeping awake at night to 
replenish the fire, which had to be kept going in a large, 
open fire-place during the long, cold winter. This, however, 
proved too much for me. I fell asleep while picking the 
coals together, and mamma, who never seemed to sleep at 
such times, came to the rescue. But I have much to tell 
you about grandma, which I will reserve for another chap¬ 
ter ; in this I must tell you about Mary La Vallee, the young 
girl who came for sewing. I can still see her bright, rosy 
cheeks, lovely blue eyes, and brown hair, as she presented 
herself at the front door and asked, in a pretty French 
accent, if we wished to have sewing done. She seemed 
very tired, so mamma asked her in, gave her some refresh¬ 
ments, and soon learned her simple story. She was born, 
she told us, on the Island of Guernsey, “ hard on by Eng¬ 
land,” but had removed with her parents, while quite young, 
to Canada. The year previous, being just seventeen, she 
had been sent by her parents, farmers living near Quebec, 
to the city, to learn dress-making with a cousin. Here she 
met a young man, quite removed socially from her own 
sphere, and the two fell in love. He was a lawyer, hand¬ 
some and fascinating, but holding the Roman Catholic 
faith, as did all his family. Her family, rigid Protestants, 
forbade her speaking to him, and his aristocratic relatives 
would have been horrified at his attentions to a shop girl; 
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so their meetings could only be clandestine. A young man 
in her own class, with her father's approval, offered her 
marriage, which she refused, and thus there was created a 
grievous dissension in the family. Her lover appears not to 
have had the courage to act in opposition to friends, reli¬ 
gious and social prejudices, though expressing the strongest 
attachment to the sweet young girl. Her life became a 
weary one, and “ so,” she said, “ I thought I would just 
leave them all and come to the States." She made her way 
to Augusta, where she hoped to find a brother who was 
engaged on some public works; for at that time a dam was 
being built across the Kennebec, and many workmen from 
other lands sought employment in our town. She was 
unsuccessful in her search, nearly out of money, and quite 
worn out, when she found a haven of rest at the “ Great 
House." She said, “ I think God led me here, for I passed 
every house on the road, not daring to stop till I came to 
this one, when I turned in without a question or a doubt." 
She was most anxious to communicate with her parents, 
who, she knew, would be distressed by her flitting; but, 
although she read fairly well, she could not write, so I 
acted as her amanuensis, and did my best composing a 
letter to them. A few weeks brought an answer from her 
father, filled with anxious solicitude, good advice, and 
earnest entreaties to return. Although she shed many 
tears over the letter, she persisted in her purpose of separat¬ 
ing herself from her friends, and remained in Augusta. A 
few weeks after her arrival, a tall, good-looking young man 
knocked at the door, and when it was opened by one of my 
brothers, rushed suddenly in and clasped Mary in his arms. 
He was not her lover , but her brother Dan, for whom she 
had been looking. She stayed with us through the winter, 
but in the spring found employment in the village, where 
she remained for two or three years. All the young men, 
and, I regret to say, some of the married ones, fell desper¬ 
ately in love with bonnie “ blue-eyed " Mary. I think she 
was something of a flirt , though I did not know the mean¬ 
ing of the term in those days. She encouraged them all, 
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accepted their gifts, accompanied them on sleigh rides, but 
refused the two or three who were bold enough to offer 
themselves. I was very fond of her, and she returned my 
affection in the warmest manner, told me many interesting 
stories of her life, and quite brightened our home during 
the long cold winter. I remember I was greatly impressed 
by her account of the funeral of a priest which she^ attended 
in Quebec. He was the uncle of her lover, and was decked 
out in the most extraordinary manner for the grave, his 
cheeks being highly rouged, to resemble life and health. 
She said to her young adorer, “ Why do they paint your 
uncle in that disgraceful way?” He replied, 4< Oh, Mary, 
you must not speak so; it is the glory he is experiencing 
that gives him the color.” I cannot tell you what became 
of Mary at last. She went to a distant town, and there 
married—I hope happily. Although we were all so fond of 
her, and my mother proved so kind a friend, she held the 
ties quite as lightly as those which bound her to her own 
home, and left Augusta without a farewell word. 










CHAPTER XL 


In this winter of which I have spoken I reached the age 
of thirteen, January 18, 1836. It was the last one dear 
grandma spent with us, and is full of precious memories of 
hen I used to delight to hear of her early days, of the 
wonderful experiences in her varied life, her happy child¬ 
hood, followed by the anxious years of the Revolution, of 
all the ways in which Providence had led her in after-life, 
and of God’s dealings with her, both in joy and sorrow. It 
is because I so wish I could have before me now all the in¬ 
cidents of that life that I am led to write this record of my 
own experiences, and what I can remember to have heard 
of my mother and grandmother, so that, should my precious 
grandchildren in after-years feel a like desire, they may be 
able to gratify it by reading these personal reminiscences. 
You who are now with me, and those who shall come too 
late into life to remember me, will, I am sure, always think 
tenderly and lovingly of one to whom their dear presence is 
like the after-glow of evening, when the bright sun has 
faded from sight. My grandma used to say to me, after I 
had attended to all her wants, tucked her snugly in bed, 
and given the last good-night kiss, “ Priscy, my blessing be 
upon you ; mark my words , if you live to old age little 
hands will minister to you with love and care as you do to 
me. I prophesy this, and, God willing, it will come true.” 
I never feel your kisses on my cheek, your arms about my 
neck, nor listen to your loving words, that dear grandma's 
promised blessing does not come to me, and in my heart I 
make the same prophecy for you all. 

My grandmother was born in the town of Stoughton, 
Mass., in 1749. Her father was Samuel Cony, son of 
Nathaniel Cony, whose father came to this country from 
Cony Green, England, in the seventeenth century. My 
great-grandfather Cony was a man of remarkable purity 
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and integrity of character, with great loveliness of disposi¬ 
tion. Grandma often talked to me about him, and im¬ 
pressed me with love and admiration for his many estimable 
qualities of mind and heart. He was a fond father and 
especially devoted to my grandmother. I have heard her 
say that he never in his life had spoken to her harshly, and 
but once in a tone of reproof, upon which occasion she was 
nearly heart-broken. She had been to church, and upon 
coming home a favorite kitten ran to her, manifesting joy 
at her return. She took the little creature in her arms, re¬ 
peating several times, “ Dear little soul, how glad I am to 
see you.” With his usual gentle yet decided manner he 
said to her, “ Priscy, you must not say soul —kittens do not 
have souls.” This mild reproof grieved her beyond measure, 
and she never forgot it. She was once so unfortunate as to 
break a valuable bottle while the family were absent, and 
her distress at the accident was beyond description, for she 
knew she was meddling with what she had no right to 
touch. On the return of her parents she became so pale 
they were both alarmed and asked the cause. She could 
only show them the broken bottle and its spilled contents, 
when her father said cheerfully, “ Oh, never mind,” and to 
his wife, “ You mustn't blame her—she didn’t go to do it.” 
Nothing more was said, to her great relief. Her mother, 
Rebecca Guild, was born in the neighboring town of Ded¬ 
ham, 1721. She was the daughter of Nathaniel Guild, 
grandson of John Guild, who came from Scotland in the 
year 1636, and settled in the neighborhood of Boston. Of 
him it is said in the records of the town, “ He was a gentle¬ 
man of unblemished character, had ten children, sixty-nine 
grandchildren, ninety-eight great-grandchildren, and three 
great-great-grandchildren.” Rebecca was the fourth daugh¬ 
ter, and married in 1742. She was fine-looking and high- 
spirited, ruling well her household. Everything about the 
establishment was arranged to run like clock-work, and 
when the day’s labors were ended, as was always the case 
in the -early afternoon, and she arrayed herself in black silk 
(not like the black silk dresses of nowadays, made for a 
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season, but one which was worn unaltered for many a year), 
donned her white cap and muslin kerchief, and seated her¬ 
self with knitting in hand, she was a picture worth looking 
at. And when she went for a visit with my great-grand¬ 
father in the family chaise, wrapped in a cloak of scarlet 
cloth, she was truly in appearance a grand lady. My 
grandmother wore the same cloak for many years, and my 
earliest recollections of Christmas^day are associated with 
that garment. Mamma used to scrape the frost from the 
window-pane, making a little spot large enough for me to 
peep through, and tell me to watch for the “ red riding 
hood,” as we always called it, in a sleigh crossing the river. 
We knew nothing of Christmas-trees nor hanging up stock¬ 
ings, but very happy days they were, only exceeded in de¬ 
light by Thanksgiving days, when we all went to grandma's. 
I still have the cloak, but it is worn threadbare and has 
lost its brilliancy. Grandma always spoke of her mother 
with great respect and admiration, but not with the same 
loving tenderness she did of her father. 

4 













CHAPTER XII. 


I WAS greatly interested in all grandma recounted to me 
of her childhood, and the happy days upon the farm with 
brothers and sisters most tenderly attached to each other 
through life. There were three brothers, Samuel, Daniel, 
and Jacob. Samuel left several children, General Cony 
being one. I knew them as old people, and consequently 
thought of my great-uncle Samuel as an aged man ; so you 
may believe that I was startled and surprised when, on my 
last visit to Augusta, I went to see the old grave-yard where 
many of my ancestors were buried, to read upon an old 
stone that Samuel Cony died at the age of thirty-five. 
Daniel (Judge Cony), of whom I have already spoken, lived 
to the age of ninety. Jacob died young from a cut upon 
his finger by a scythe while mowing. He was about nine¬ 
teen years of age, and his death seems to have been the 
first great grief of the family. There were three sisters: 
Rebecca, named for her mother (married Cummings). My 
mother used to speak of her as being a most lovely woman, 
to whom, in her childhood, she was greatly attached. She 
lost her only child, a little boy of nine years old, whose 
short life and death were so remarkable that a little book 
was written about him. I have a plain gold ring with a 
heart, upon which is inscribed the date of his death, given 
to grandma in memory of little David Cummings by her 
brother, Judge Cony. I think Aunt Cummings did not live 
many years after the death of this child. My grandmother, 
Priscilla, named for a sister of her father, was born March 
6, 1749. The youngest sister, Susanna (married Church), 
lived to an advanced age and left a large number of descend¬ 
ants, many of whom are still living in Franklin County, Me., 
in and about the town of Farmington. It used to be a 
great occasion when Uncle and Aunt Church would come 
to Augusta for a week's visit. What tea-drinkings there 
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would be among the old people, and what jolly stories they 
would tell of past years! I was never tired of hearing 
grandma tell of her visits to Boston, where several mem¬ 
bers of her father’s family resided. At one time she spent 
several weeks at her aunt Lowell’s, and went to school 
with her cousins. The Lowells were a family of wealth 
and importance in those old colonial days, and lived in a 
good deal of state and elegance. The girls were always 
dressed in white linen, with colored ribbons tied about the 
waist. They were taken to and from school by a black boy 
named Cuffy. As Aunt Lowell did not wish her niece’s 
country-made frocks to be remarked upon, she was always 
dressed in one of Cousin Anna’s, who was of the same age 
and size, and a bright waist ribbon of pink, blue, or green 
was given to each girl at the end of the week, that they 
might be always fresh and nice. Children were not allowed 
to play in the streets in those days, but were made to 
behave like little men and women. They were sent occa¬ 
sionally with a maid to walk in the Boston Common, where 
they would see the British soldiers in their showy uniforms 
parading about. Grandma once found a piece of gold lace 
in the street, with which she was greatly delighted, but 
thought she must not keep it, so gave the treasure at once 
to one of her cousins. She told how they used to wander 
about the Frog Pond, and the others would cross upon a 
board, while she was too timid to attempt it. She never 
felt quite at ease in the presence of her uncle and aunt, 
the former being a very stern man, and I fancy the children 
were all glad when the time came for them to be dismissed 
to the nursery, where they always had their supper and 
could play without restraint. They took dinner with their 
parents, and a very ceremonious meal it was. The children 
were not allowed to speak except when they drank, and 
then they were obliged to hold their glasses in hand and 
say, “Your duty, papa,” “Your duty, mamma,” “Your 
health, Sister Abbie,”“Your health, Cousin Priscy,” and 
so on, going through the whole number. What an ordeal ! 
Poor grandma said she used often to suffer from thirst, but 
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could not get up the courage to drink healths all around. 
This ceremony being over, and having sat for a suitable 
time in a stiff, straight-backed chair in the large drawing¬ 
room, they were allowed to go to the nursery, where their 
dresses and ribbons were taken off and folded away, and 
they played much as children do in these days : made tea- 
parties for their dolls, concocted wonderful puddings from 
bread and raisins broken up together, tied in a rag, and 
pretended to boil by holding for a few minutes in cold 
water. Then they had their supper of bread and milk and 
gingerbread, after which they told stories till sleepy time 
came to them. At the home of her father's brother she 
used sometimes to visit, but there were no little girls and 
she was not as well contented as at Aunt Lowell's, though 
even there she was often very homesick. At her uncle 
Cony’s, too, they lived in old English style, and dining with 
them, as.she did occasionally, was rather trying, although 
her uncle used to talk very kindly to her and try to make 
her feel at ease. He one day took her upon his knee, and 
^ asked her all about her father’s farm, his sheep, cows, and 
oxen. Becoming a little familiar with him, she ventured to 
ask, •* Uncle, where are your cows and oxen?” He put her 
down, and leading her by the hand to a closet in the corner 
(a buffet, it was called), opened the door and displayed the 
shelves well filled with dishes of massive silver, saying, \as 
he did so, u Priscy, these are my cows and oxen.” She did 
not then understand the significance of the words, but 
treasured them in her memory and understood the meaning 
in later years. When her visit in Boston was ended, she 
was presented by one of her cousins with a most beautiful 
doll, dressed in lace, silks, and satin. I cannot remember 
the exact fashion of the dress she described to me, but it 
was of purple brocade, open in front over a white silk skirt, 
trimmed with lace, and looked very much as Boston ladies 
did in those days, I imagine. Her father came in the chaise 
for her, and cousin Anna accompanied her home, the two 
little girls sitting upon either side of him, and by turns 
holding the dollie. They watched the mile-posts, and 
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changed it whenever they came to one. What a delightful 
drive they had from Boston to Stoughton, and what a joy 
to get home! Anna was taken at once to see tbe lambs, 
calves, pigs, and chickens, and regaled with melons, peaches, 
pears, and apples, which were so abundant that they could 
feast upon them without stint. No wonder her little cousin 
thought Stoughton a far nicer place than Boston, and was 
sorry when the coming of cold weather obliged her to 
return home. 










CHAPTER XIII. 


These peaceful, happy days were too soon brought to a 
close by the fearful struggle for liberty, which was begun by 
our forefathers in the year 1775. Sons, brothers, relatives and 
friends were alike called upon to rally in defense of homes 
and liberty. You have all read of the War of Independence 
that for so many years filled our land with sorrow, but has 
secured to us all such glorious privileges as we now enjoy. 
The noble women, as well as the men, in those dark days of 
the Revolution, loyally assisted in bearing the heavy bur¬ 
den, We were at that early day dependent upon our 
mother country for nearly all articles of manufacture, cloths 
of all kinds, and wearing apparel. The importation of 
these being suddenly cut off, our grandmothers were not 
only obliged to set to work to provide suitable clothing for 
their husbands, sons, and brothers, but to render such as¬ 
sistance as would enable them to live with the smallest 
amount of help; for every man who could be spared was 
obliged to shoulder his musket and be off to the battle¬ 
field. I have heard grandma tell how willingly they labored 
to card and spin and weave and dye the cloth with which to 
make garments for their dear ones going forth to danger; 
how they would search in the attic for old buttons upon 
discarded garments, rub and polish them, that their soldiers 
might not appear at too great a disadvantage beside the 
well-dressed British. Yes, those were trying days. I pray 
God the time may never come when our children will cease 
to glory in them, or be proud of those noble men and 
women, their ancestors. Everything assumed a warlike 
aspect. Regiments of soldiers, both American and British, 
passed at intervals through Stoughton, and Grandpa Cony, 
with his wonted hospitality, was always ready to entertain 
them—to bring forth a barrel of cider from the cellar, a fine 
cheese from the pantry, and food for the horses. British 
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were alike treated, though not alike made welcome. Before 
the battle of Ticonderoga numbers of redcoats passed 
through the town in high spirits, playing “Yankee Doodle,” 
many of them accompanied by wives and families, who came 
over bringing bright brass milk-pans and other household 
utensils, intending, as soon as the little rebellion was 
quelled, to take up land and settle in this new, rich country, 
where they could establish fine dairies. All were kindly 
cared for by my benevolent great-grandfather, whose sons 
had joined the rebel army to fight, perchance, against these 
very men. What a change was effected in a few short 
months! The British soldiers returned in straggling bands, 
disarmed, without a note of music, and humbly asked for 
the refreshment they had before demanded. All glory to 
the name of Cony , they were never refused assistance. In 
1777 Grandfather Cony removed with his family to Au¬ 
gusta, Maine, his son Daniel, a physician, having visited 
the place and decided to settle there. u Fort Weston,” as it 
was then called, was situated on the east side of the Kenne¬ 
bec, the most beautiful of New England’s rivers, just at the 
head of navigation, and promised to become an important 
settlement. My grandmother, then twenty-eight years of 
age, was still unmarried, although her hand had been 
sought more than once by men of worth and substance. I 
remember one account in particular she gave me of a gen¬ 
tleman from a distant town who arrived at her father’s door 
in his smart chaise, with saddle-bags in hand, prepared to 
pass the night. Being a family friend and man of conse¬ 
quence (I think he was a judge), he was warmly welcomed 
by her parents; but grandma, suspecting his errand, kept 
as much out of sight as possible. Her admirer, however, 
was not to be foiled, and at night, after family worship had 
been conducted, he turned to her father and said, in a 
solemn tone of voice, “ Deacon Cony, will you allow me to 
hold a little private conversation with your daughter Pris¬ 
cilla?” The dreaded trial had come. They were left 
alone, and the gentleman received a firm rejection. I rather 
suspect my grandma was then in love with handsome 
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Thomas Sewall, a young man but recently established at 
Augusta, and whom she subsequently married. Her parents 
would have preferred a professional man for their daughter’s 
husband; indeed, I believe they did not want her to marry 
at all, she was so much to them, and her sisters had already 
been taken from the home circle to form other households. 
But grandma was not one to be easily deterred from doing 
what she believed to be right and best; so at the end of 
two years she married the man of her choice, and for more 
than half a century proved to be a faithful, self-sacrificing 
friend, wise counselor, and loving and devoted wife. 

















CHAPTER XIV. 


I MUST now devote a chapter to our Sewall ancestors, 
of whom we have every reason to be proud. As far back 
as the time of Richard the Second, in the twelfth cen¬ 
tury, they were men of importance, and from generation to 
generation their record stands among the best, the ablest, 
and most learned of the land. Should you ever take 
an interest in studying their pedigree, you will find remi¬ 
niscences of the family in numerous historical records of 
Massachusetts, and a very interesting sketch in the American 
Quarterly Register of February, 1841. The direct ancestor of 
my grandfather was Henry Sewall, only son of Henry Sewall, 
of Manchester, in Lancashire, England, born in 1614. When 
twenty years of age, his father, who was a man of great 
wealth, but strongly opposed to English hierarchy, sent his 
son to New England to establish himself there. “ He came 
to this country,” says the record, “ plentifully provided with 
money and English servants, neat cattle, and provisions, 
and with other things suitable for the commencement of a 
plantation. Mr. Cotton would have had him settle in Boston, 
when he first arrived, but preferring an inland situation on 
account of his cattle, he wintered at Ipswich, and in 1635 
removed to Newbury, of which town he was one of the 
earliest settlers, and where he became the proprietor of a 
large estate in land. In 1646 he married Miss Jane Dum- 
mer, of Newbury.” Shortly after his arrival in New Eng¬ 
land, his father followed him, and lived for several years at 
Newbury, but afterward sold his house and land in that 
town and removed to Rowley, where he purchased new 
possessions, and where he died and was buried, March, 1656, 
in the eighty-first year of his age.* Henry, the son, re¬ 
turned to England soon after his marriage, and resided for a 


* I have visited the old grave-yard at Rowley where he is buried. 
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number of years at Baddesley in Hampshire, and at Tam- 
worth, where his five children were born, three of them be¬ 
ing sons. After the death of his father he came with his fam¬ 
ily to New England to look after his estates, intending after 
their settlement to return to England. He brought a letter 
of recommendation from Richard Cromwell , the Protector, 
to the Governor of Massachusetts, dated March 23, 1658, 
asking that assistance might be granted him in the settle¬ 
ment of his estates, in order to secure his speedy return to 
England, where he was doing great good by his “ laborious 
and industrious work of the ministry, very exemplary and 
holy life, and good conversation.” But while in Massachu¬ 
setts, Charles the Second’s accession to the throne caused 
him to change his plans. He did not go back to the land of 
his birth, but spent the remainder of his life at Newbury, 
where he died in 1700, at the age of eighty-six. His sons 
were Samuel, John, and Stephen, men remarkable for talents 
and ability, and for the distinguished positions they held in 
the State of Massachusetts and Canada. Samuel (Judge 
Sewall) was a most remarkable man, but history and poetry 
say so much of him, that I will not enlarge upon his many 
notable traits of character. He was a graduate of Harvard 
College, and I will here remark that the number of alumni 
the Sewall family have given to that institution is quite un¬ 
precedented. “ It also appears that during the 148 years 
which have elapsed since a Supreme Court was first estab¬ 
lished in Mass., a place among its judges have been held 84 
years collectively, by four (4) descendants of Henry Sewall 
of Newbury, and the office of Chief Justice, by three of 
them during the collective term of 18 years.”* {Record of 
1841.) John, the second son of Henry, died at Newbury in 
1699, leaving five sons. His fourth son, Nicholas, settled in 
York, Maine, about the year 1700 ; died at the age of fifty, 


* Since writing the above, I have read the notice of the appointment of 
William Sewall Gardner of Boston, grandson of General Henry Sewall, of Au¬ 
gusta, to the Supreme Court of Massachusetts. And also of Henry Sewall 
Webster, of Gardiner, Me., son of my brother, J. Milton Webster, of Augusta, 
to be Judge of Probate. 
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and was buried there, where his grave-stone may still be 
seen. He left five sons bearing the family names of Henry, 
Samuel, Thomas, John, and Stephen. The latter, grand¬ 
pa’s uncle, lived in Cambridge, and was professor of Hebrew 
in Harvard. Henry -was the father of General Henry 
Sewall, of Augusta, who served during the Revolution on 
General Washington’s Staff. He was a fine officer, an ac¬ 
complished gentleman, and a man of strong intellect; he died 
at the age of ninety-three. He was also the father of Rev. 
Jotham Sewall, a distinguished clergyman of Maine, who 
lived to be over ninety, having preached on his ninetieth 
birthday. 












CHAPTER XV. 


JOHN, second son of Nicholas, was the father of my 
grandfather, Thomas Sewall, who was born at York Sep¬ 
tember 24, 1750. When he was a child, his parents removed 
to Georgetown, Aronsie Island, where he grew to manhood. 
About the year 1777, he went up to Fort Weston, on the 
Kennebec (now the city of Augusta), purchased land upon 
the east side of the river near the fort, and established a 
tannery. Up to this time he appears not to have per¬ 
formed active service in the Revolutionary struggle, though 
he belonged to a military company and held himself in 
readiness to act when called upon by the Confederate gov¬ 
ernment. In 1779 he was ordered, with several others, to 
serve on an expedition to Ragaduce (now Castine), near 
the entrance to the Penobscot River, at which point the 
British had erected a fort. The men were marched across 
the country, and joined the American fleet near Camden, 
which consisted of twenty-four transports, accompanied by 
nineteen vessels of war mounting forty-four guns. After a 
sharp conflict and the loss of one hundred men, killed and 
wounded, the Americans effected a landing, driving the 
British back to the shelter of their defenses. The account 
of this enterprise was graphically related by my grand¬ 
father, who beheld the man at his side shot dead as 
they were pressing onward. Owing to the incompetency of 
the commander, the advantage gained was not followed 
up, and no special benefit was derived from this severe 
struggle and great loss of life. Delays ensued, until a 
British fleet appeared and put an end to the expedition, 
dispersing the American fleet and destroying some of the 
vessels. A number of men, including my grandfather, were 
taken prisoners of war. An account of this has been sent 
me by,my niece, Helen Page Webster, who gives the par¬ 
ticulars from her father’s recollection of grandpa’s stories. 
They are as follows: 
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“ While the fleet was lying off, uselessly waiting for 
further developments, a number of the most athletic young 
men were sent out in order to make some demonstration, 
hoping to draw the enemy from their fort. While they 
were reconnoitering, they spied a detachment of British 
soldiers coming around in sight from behind some trees, in 
a fair way to cut off the retreat of the little party, who fled 
with all speed and reached the fleet in safety, a bullet just 
grazing grandpa’s head as they ran. After the dispersion 
of the American fleet and destruction of vessels, the men 
who were taken prisoners were carried on board a British 
man-of-war, where, owing to some mismanagement, they 
suffered terribly for want of food. At the time of their 
capture they were about preparing a dinner of boiled beef 
and pudding, but in the hurry and confusion which followed 
it was left still boiling in the kettle, and grandpa said it 
nearly made them frantic to remember that it might have 
been i clapped into their knapsacks ’ and taken with them. 
I think as long as he lived he never ceased to regret the 
loss of that beef and pudding. Grandfather was appointed 
spokesman by the suffering men, and upon his representing 
the case to one of the officers, they were supplied with food 
and a proper apology made for the neglect. He had a fine 
voice, and during his confinement he cheered his comrades 
by singing for them, and thereby gained such a musical 
reputation that not only the sailors but the officers gathered 
around to hear him. Upon one occasion, he gave them a 
patriotic song, in which are the words, 

“ ‘ King George’s minions trembling stand ;* 

but the faces of those about him became dark and threaten¬ 
ing when the song was ended, and an intimation was given 
that he must be more guarded in his selections. Either 
thinking discretion the better part of valor, or being satis¬ 
fied with having given vent to his patriotism, he was quite 
willing to give them something of a different style, and 
accordingly sang for them another song, of which this verse 
is the only one my father remembers : 
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“ ‘ It was down in the meadow, 

Where the violets were blue, 

I spied my pretty Polly milking her cow, 

And the song that she sang 
Caused the valleys to ring, 

Saying, * My Billy’s gone from me 
To fight for his king, 

And, oh, I would that my Billy were here ; 

For the Yankees will kill him, 

So great is my fear. 

Oh, that these wars were all over ! 

Oh, I wish that these wars were all over ! ’ ” 

One of the sailors, who perhaps had left a “ pretty 
Polly ” at home, was so much pleased and moved that he 
gave grandpa a large piece of tobacco, a most welcome gift 
to him. The prisoners were taken to Boston and regularly 
exchanged, but grandpa found himself, as he went from the 
wharf, in a sorry plight—penniless and destitute, his clothes 
shabby, and his shoes quite worn out. He was so fortunate 
as to meet a Mr. Howard, of Augusta, who lent him money 
—one hundred dollars, 1 think it was, in Continental cur¬ 
rency—and most of this he was obliged to pay out for a 
pair of shoes. With the little that remained he made his 
way to Augusta, and as he married in November of the 
same year, he remained at home, hiring a substitute to per¬ 
form his military duties in the army. Although my grand¬ 
father was not a man of letters, he was a thorough Sewall in 
mind, character, and disposition, and my mother his exact 
counterpart. I hope that grand old spirit, indomitable will, 
and determination to overcome every obstacle to success in 
life, has not yet died out, but that it has been handed down 
through all these many generations to my children and 
grandchildren. Not only were they brave, intellectual, and 
cultivated, but they were a people fearing God, and upright 
in all their dealings with their fellow-men. 

My great-grandmother Sewall (Mary Sayward) was a 
remarkably good and holy woman. She died long before 
my birth, but grandma always spoke of her mother Sewall 
with great respect and veneration. 









CHAPTER XVI. 


My grandfather built a fine house upon the east side of 
the river, commanding a lovely view of the broad Kenne¬ 
bec. The house is still standing, but what was a v preten¬ 
tious mansion then—being two stories high—is now only an 
insignificant part of a handsome residence. The furnishing 
must have been rather primitive, as the resources of our 
country were not great in those days, and the high chest of 
drawers, six straight-backed ebony chairs, and little round 
table had all to be brought from England. But maidens 
were more thrifty in those days than now, and my grand¬ 
mother had not attained the age of thirty without having 
made, with her own hands, a goodly supply of linen, feather¬ 
beds, etc. She used to tell, with much pride, how the 
“ spare room ” was fitted up with bed-curtains and counter¬ 
pane of white linen, spun, woven, and bleached with her 
own hands, and beautifully embroidered with “ cruels ” 
(colored worsted), of which fancy work she did a great deal. 
There were no stamping depots then, but she had great 
taste and skill in designing, and the graceful sprigs of 
flowers, bunches of cherries, oranges, and grapes, with green 
leaves, which she made, were wonderfully pretty and effect¬ 
ive. I have some remnants of the work still left. She 
loved pictures and everything bright and pretty. A few 
engravings were found to ornament the walls of the new 
house, and flowers and vines were planted about; so with 
parents, brothers and sisters settled near, the young couple 
must have begun life very happily. 

September 7, 1780, was the birthday of my dear mother, 
who was named for her maternal grandmother Rebecca 
Guild. The next child born to my grandparents was Mary 
Sayward, named for the paternal grandmother. Then fol¬ 
lowed Harriet, then Thomas, who, being the first son, was 
doubtless very welcome. An Irishman called Jimmy, who 
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lived for several years with my grandfather, and whose 
comical sayings have been handed down all these years, 
professed the greatest admiration for this first-born son. 
He would leave work or food to attend upon the little one, 
and used to say, with great solemnity and emphasis, “ Mrs. 
Sewall, don't let that child cry ; he will come to great honor. 
Faith, and he will put many a loaf of bread upon your 
table when you are not able to do it for yourself." My 
grandparents used to speak of this in the after-years of 
Uncle Sewall’s successful career, and regard it quite in the 
light of a prophecy. Jimmy, though a good, faithful work¬ 
man, and shrewd in some respects, had evidently received 
a severe mental shock, and from his frequent incoherent 
wanderings, was supposed to have been disappointed in 
love. At times he would become very restless, and insist 
upon starting off for Belfast, which he was told was only a 
few miles away, believing, if he got there, he would be at 
home in Belfast, Ireland, once more. He had a great re¬ 
spect for all clergymen, whom he called “ praists," and was 
always most constant and devout in his attendance upon 
church. Aunt Harriet, then a little girl of two years old, 
had been given an old picture-frame for her amusement, 
which she soon broke. On the following Sunday the min¬ 
ister preached from the words, “ He knoweth our frame 
that we are but dust.” On Jimmy's return from church he 
called grandma aside in a mysterious manner and said, 
“ Mrs. Sewall, indade ye can’t do a pin’s pint but these 
praists find out all about it; faith, and he spoke of the 
frame that Harriet broke." He always insisted upon sleep¬ 
ing in the garret, summer and winter, in honor of “ Father 
Garret," his priest in Ireland, and under a' heavy red bed- 
quilt, because it reminded him o.f “ Father Garret’s altar- 
cloth." On one occasion, when my great-uncle, General 
Sewall, and his brother Jotham, were visiting at grandpa’s, 
the men were called in for family worship. A young man 
named Tom Moore, who was employed at the time, was 
under, deep religious convictions, there being a revival in 
progress. During good Uncle Jotham’s most excellent 
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prayer he was greatly affected and sobbed audibly. Jimmy 
couldn’t stand this, and crossing the room, softly said, in a 
loud whisper, “ Faith, Tom, if you’ve got the belly-ache, 
mustard-seed is the best thing in the world.” It must have 
required great godliness on the part of the hearers not 
to be disturbed. I have heard them tell the story, and 
laugh heartily over it, after reaching the age of fourscore 
and ten years. My mother being the first-born, her parents 
were naturally anxious to bestow some special mark of 
favor and appreciation upon her, and as my great-uncle, the 
general, was going to Boston, they sent by him for three 
yards of calico for a dress. He made the journey on horse¬ 
back, the easiest way of traveling four hundred miles, to 
and from Boston in those days, and brought the dress home 
in his saddle-bags. It was very handsome, my mother said, 
and wore well. After the three daughters had successively 
worn and outgrown it, grandma made vests for the three 
boys who followed. 


5 












CHAPTER XVII. 


I DO not know what led my grandparents to leave their 
pleasant home, but fancy they were actuated by the same 
spirit which has induced our countrymen to push their for¬ 
tunes farther and farther into the western wilds, till they 
have reached the Pacific. Prospects of success and opulence 
opened up to them far off in the wilderness, thirty miles 
from Augusta, and there they removed when my mother 
was about eight years of age. The journey had to be made 
in winter, as there were no roads by which the household 
goods could be transported otherwise than upon sleds. 
Grandma has often told me of the night of her arrival at the 
log cabin, which had been constructed for their abode in what 
is now the large and flourishing town of Unity, She and her 
five little ones were taken up in a sleigh, while the men fol¬ 
lowed more slowly with the furniture, etc., making two days' 
journey. In spite of cold, snow, and other discouragements, 
she was hopeful, cheerful and courageous, spending the night 
alone with her little ones, as the man who had brought 
them was obliged to return to assist with the teams. She 
was awakened in the night by a terrific howling which she 
took to be wolves, and passed many hours in terror lest 
they should burst open the frail door and devour them all. 
She learned afterward that the noise was made by owls ; 
but you can imagine her suffering through the long winter 
night. Dear grandma used to love to recount the many 
blessings and providences so mercifully granted her during 
these years of privation, and always spoke cheerfully of 
them, seeing only the silver lining to the cloud, forgetting 
the discomforts and dwelling only upon the bright spots in 
life. A week's visit from one or two of the dear Augusta 
friends would cheer months of loneliness, and the presents 
they would bring of dried fruits and other table luxuries, be 
accounted among the greater blessings of Providence. I 
can see her now as she stood one hundred years ago looking 
out upon the great forest, feeling far from well, and longing 
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for the loved voices of the home circle to cheer and comfort 
her in her approaching trial. While standing there, a 
horseman made his way slowly through the trees, and be¬ 
fore she could realize what had happened, her beloved 
brother, then Dr. Cony, had dismounted and taken her by 
the hand. I have told you that he was a stern man, unused 
to regard women’s weaknesses, but he embraced her ten¬ 
derly, and said, “ Priscy, I was anxious to know of your 
welfare, and felt that I must ride out here to-day and see 
for myself that you were comfortable.” Seeing her pale 
and trembling, overcome by his sudden appearance, he 
spoke cheerful and encouraging words to her, saying, 
“ Never fear, I am here to take care of you, all will be well.” 
That night her youngest son, Samuel, was born, and the 
dear brother and physician was with her in her hour of 
greatest need. Then her occasional visits to Augusta, 
when she would take her baby in her arms (for babies could 
not be be left by their mothers in those days), and ride thirty 
miles on horseback through the wildnerness to reach her 
parents and friends. Once she was overtaken by night on 
her return home, and in terror lest she should lose her way 
in the thick forest, she would dismount, baby in arms, 
every few minutes to feel for the spotted trees, the only 
marks by which this unfrequented road could be known. 
Years of labor and perseverance made for them another de¬ 
lightful home, which like the first my grandfather left, hop¬ 
ing to do better in Vassalborough, only a few miles from Au¬ 
gusta. Here they lived for many years, the daughters grew 
to womanhood and married; the sons went forth for greater 
educational advantages, and the life seems to have been very 
bright and happy, till one after another of the number was 
successively removed by death. Of all this I have told you 
in a previous chapter, and will only add that dear grandma’s 
patience and resignation in sprrow, her lovely child-like 
faith and Christian fortitude marked her character alike 
with her cheerful, hopeful disposition and never failing cour¬ 
age. She recognized the hand of Providence in each event 
of life, and with a heart full of thankfulness her last days 
were serene and happy. 








CHAPTER XVIII. 


In the spring of this year, 1836, I attended the High 
School, newly established upon the west side of the river, 
auspiciously begun under the superintendence of Professor 
Allen, afterward President of Girard College. The distance 
from home being about three miles, I boarded near the 
school, in the family of my mother’s cousin, Charles Sewall, 
son of the general. These were my only Sewall relatives 
in Augusta, and I was most warmly attached to them. The 
daughters, Caroline and Susan, now Mrs. Manly and 
Homans, have always been my very dear friends, and I had 
great pleasure in visiting them when last in Augusta, in 
1879. While I was at the High School, Daniel Webster 
visited Maine, and was brought up from Gardiner by Hon. 
George Evans, to call upon my mother. She was much 
gratified by the visit, both on account of the relationship 
to this great man and of his intimate friendship for my 
sisters and uncle in Washington. One event, which more 
particularly marked this period of my life, was the arrival of 
my cousin, Rev. J. C. Webster, the first one of our Webster 
relatives I had ever seen. All who have known him will 
agree with me in saying that he was lovely from the time I 
first knew him, at twenty-four years of age, till he was 
called home, one year since, at the age of seventy-two. He 
preached during the summer at Vassalborough, and always 
came to us on Monday morning for two or three days of 
rest and relaxation. What pleasant walks and talks we had 
together, and how warm an interest he took in my improve¬ 
ment, giving me books and suggesting plans for my educa¬ 
tional advancement; talking of my dear father and what 
he remembered of his last visit, and the affecting parting 
between him and my uncle; of the last fond embrace, as 
they both stood together beneath a large tree, doubtless 
feeling they were not to meet again in life. All this greatly 
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endeared him to me, and to us all, and made the summer 
a bright and happy one to remember. One particular occa¬ 
sion I often recall to mind. A bright, warm evening in 
September, the full moon making shadows upon the lawn, 
as we sat under the great Bairn of Gilead tree which shaded 
the front of the house. Cousin Calvin was to leave the next 
day, and my brothers returned from town, bringing a little 
feast of peaches in honor of the occasion ; the first, I think, 
I had ever seen. I at once thought of grandma’s love for 
fruit, and how often she had told me of the delicious peaches 
and cream they used to have at her father’s, in Stoughton, 
Mass. I went in and prepared some for her, sitting by her 
bedside while she ate and enjoyed them. We sat till a late 
hour, my mother, brothers, and cousin, talking and making 
merry, and were sorry when the pleasant evening came to 
an end. We all thought of it with sad hearts when, one 
month later, we drew around the hearth on the dark, cold 
October evening of the day on which we had committed to 
the tomb all that remained of our loved one, dear grandma. 
She passed away without pain or suffering, falling gently 
asleep one morning soon after rising from her bed. Friends 
and relatives gathered around to weep over her dear re¬ 
mains, and many missed her, but our home was made deso¬ 
late and dreary for a long time. A week later we were 
greatly cheered by a visit from my dear uncle and aunt, 
Rev. Josiah Webster and his wife. In looks and appear¬ 
ance, Uncle Webster resembled my father, and must have 
had the same warm, loving nature, for he took me at once to 
his heart, and made me feel that the ties of blood were very 
strong. I never saw him again after this short week of 
delightful intercourse, as he died the following spring ; but 
his sons, as before stated, have been like brothers to me 
these many years. Uncle and Aunt Colby also made us a 
visit at this time, and my mother found great comfort in 
talking with them of one so dearly beloved as was my 
grandmother, by all who knew her. I think it was during 
this winter, 1837, that my brothers purchased a beautiful 
young horse which they called Jennie Deans. She was a 
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fine, spirited animal, unfit for ladies to drive, but when out 
of harness as affectionate and gentle as a dog. We had 
great pleasure in sleigh-riding about the country, and en¬ 
joyed many evening entertainments in town, which we had 
been previously deprived of. Brother Nathan had grown 
to be a handsome young man, and a great favorite with the 
girls, who were always pleased to accept his invitations for 
sleighing parties, in which I was generally included, though 
but thirteen years of age. During this winter he took me 
to dancing-school, and although I never became proficient in 
this graceful exercise, owing to my want of a musical ear, 
I had much enjoyment and found many pleasant friends. 
I remember the dancing-school ball which I attended with 
cousin Louise Weston, passing the night at her house, and 
just how we looked, dressed in white with pink sashes. It 
was then and there I first tasted ice-cream , which was quite 
unknown in my childhood. The opening of spring in 1837 
was the herald of a great event, no less than the home¬ 
coming of dear sister Hattie, after an absence of seven long 
years. Our good friend and cousin, Hon. Ruel Williams, 
who was at this time United States Senator, brought her 
with him on his return from the National Capitol. What 
joy and pride our dear mother felt in welcoming home her 
little girl, now grown to beautiful womanhood, and how 
happy we were to have this dear sister once more, bringing 
accounts, as she did, of her life in Washington, showing us 
her clothes and ornaments, and generously dividing her 
pretty things with me. It was all like a glimpse of another 
world, and made me long intensely for something beyond 
the confines of our small town. Your grand-aunt, Hattie 
Parker, was very pretty in those days, slight and graceful in 
form, dark curling hair, and wonderful eyes that took cap¬ 
tive many hearts. To say that I loved and admired her 
would feebly express the joy, the pride, the delight, and the 
affection which filled my heart. The summer of 1837 was one 
long delightful holiday. We visited together our numerous 
friends and relatives, took long drives to distant towns, and 
walked over every spot of ground made dear by recollec- 
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tions of our childhood. We picked berries, constructed a 
summer-house, and played upon the rocks as we had done 
seven years before. Though now a young lady of fourteen, 
my education was not advancing; indeed, it had not ad¬ 
vanced to any great extent up to this period, which seemed 
a pity, as I was very tall and looked like a woman. Owing 
to our living a long distance from town, my school days had 
been few and far between—three months at the High School 
and six or nine months at the Academy being the sum of 
them. I now began to realize my own deficiencies and 
earnestly desire the means of improvement. A fine school 
had opened at the Academy, and this I began to attend in 
the month of August. I had never really known the pleas¬ 
ures of school-life before. Study became a delight to me, 
and I never failed to accomplish that which I undertook. 
I formed a circle of friends who were as ambitious of success 
as myself, and soon found myself a leader, not only in 
lessons, but in all the amusements of the school. The day 
of parting with my dear sister came all too soon. In Sep¬ 
tember she took leave of us and returned to Washington, 
accompanied by Cousin J. Dana Webster, who visited us 
then for the first time. He was the second of the three 
brothers who have always been so dear to me. He was a 
distinguished officer in our late war, and served on General 
Grant's staff. 





CHAPTER XIX. 


This year of my life I look back upon as the brightest 
and happiest of all my young days spent in Augusta. The 
dear old Academy was the scene of a great deal of enjoy¬ 
ment, and the friends I made there, most of whom have 
passed from earth, are tenderly remembered. With our 
teacher, Miss Lambard, now Mrs. Walcott, of Natick, I 
became very intimate, and we have never ceased to love 
each other. From time to time we meet and talk over the 
past, and the warm attachment of other days does not 
diminish. Her sister, Mrs. Nichols, and her two elder 
daughters, Augusta and Caroline, were loved friends, and 
some of my happiest days were spent with them. The 
daughters married and died years ago, but dear Mrs. Nichols 
lived to a good old age, and only passed away a year or two 
since. I think with pleasure of the mor>th we spent to¬ 
gether at Cape Elizabeth in 1879. How we dwelt upon 
those by-gone days and the pleasant circle now broken and 
scattered. With eight children to care for, I was always a 
welcome guest, and made to feel that I was one of them. 
Augusta Nichols and I sympathized in our studies and 
ambitions. We edited a paper, for which we wrote no end 
of stories and verses, copying it nicely upon foolscap, to be 
read weekly to the school. All my friends looked upon it 
as a rare treat to be invited to walk up to the “ Great 
House” and have tea with me, or pass the night. When 
winter came I still continued my school, although it was a 
long distance to walk through the snow, with the thermom¬ 
eter at zero. I had now attained the age of fifteen, and felt 
myself a woman, capable of undertaking responsibilities. I 
had made good use of my nine months at the Academy, and 
was unwilling to tax longer my brother's hard labor for 
school bills. I therefore decided, in the spring of 1838, to 
teach a small school in the northern part of the town. This 
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was no inconsiderable undertaking for a girl of my years; 
but I was interested in my work, became fond of the chil¬ 
dren, and found the parents most kind and friendly. In the 
autumn of this year I again attended school at the Academy, 
but resumed the duties of teaching the following winter, 
and continued in that employment for several months. I 
taught boys and girls much older than myself, and although 
in the way of discipline I was not successful, I think my 
teaching was better than that usually found in the public 
schools of the day. My pupils were attached to me, and 
we parted with mutual regret when summer came, and I 
took another term at the Academy. During this winter I 
formed a friendship with a young lady who was visiting in 
the North Parish, where I taught, which proved a great 
source of happiness to me. Helen Carruthers was the 
daughter of a Scotch clergyman, preaching at that time in 
Augusta. She was two years older than myself, pleasing in 
manner, intellectual, cultivated and refined, with warm 
sympathies and a loving heart. I wish I could write such a 
tribute to her memory as she deserves, for she was very 
lovely, and when, three years later, her death was announced 
to me, I felt that I had lost such a friend as earth but rarely 
holds. In the autumn of 1839 we were gladdened by an¬ 
other visit from sister Hattie, which resulted in an impor¬ 
tant change for me—no less than a visit to Boston. Our 
cousin, J. Calvin Webster, was married and settled in the 
town of Hopkinton, thirty miles from the metropolis, and 
an urgent invitation from himself and wife to visit them in 
their new home led to this decision. I was sixteen, had 
never been from home, and desired most earnestly to see 
something beyond the narrow limits of our country life. 
My mother, who never for one moment considered her own 
comfort or pleasure where her children were concerned, was 
most anxious for me to accept their invitation to accom¬ 
pany my sister thus far on her homeward journey. We went 
by steamer from Augusta to Boston, and I experienced my 
first attack of sea-sickness, which was not of long duration, 
as we arrived early in the morning, and went directly to 
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the house of Hon. Rufus Choate, my uncle’s brother-in- 
law, and one of Massachusetts’ greatest lawyers. I shark 
never forget my sensation on that autumn morning, when 
we drove through the streets of Boston, catching glimpses 
of the State House, the Common, and old buildings con¬ 
nected with the early history of our country, and of my first 
introduction to the distinguished man of whom I had heard 
so much ; of the warm and loving welcome I received from 
Mrs. Choate, and the delight of the five beautiful children 
at having a new cousin , as they were taught to call me. 
The few days we passed at Mr. Choate’s were fraught with 
intense enjoyment and delight. Suddenly transported from 
my country home, with its plain surroundings, into one of 
so much elegance, culture, and refinement, I felt as if I were 
walking in a dream which must soon end by my waking to 
the stern realities of life, Mr. Choate was magnificent, and 
every word that fell from his lips was like a poem, so*full of 
beauty and of wisdom. He took us one evening to an 
oratorio at Music Hall. I knew nothing of music, but the 
whole scene was dazzling and beautiful. 

From Boston we went to Hopkinton by rail, this being my 
first experience of travel upon land by steam. I think there 
were then no railroads in Maine, they having been introduced 
into this country but a few years previous to that time. We 
spent a week together very delightfully with Cousin Calvin * 
and his lovely young wife, after which sister Hattie returned 
to Washington, while I, at the earnest solicitations of my 
cousins, remained with them through the winter. I could 
say much of the lovely character and disposition of my dear 
cousin Rebecca Webster, who was like a sister to me during 
these winter months. She was an invalid most of the 
time, and I hope my care and presence added somewhat to 
the sunshine of the sick-room. She possessed a bright, 
cheerful nature, and dearly loved a little fun, even in the 
midst of suffering. I was always quite ready to get up an 
amusing excitement, and one morning, at her suggestion, I 
unearthed a number of cast-by garments from a trunk in 
the attic, and arrayed myself in them. We were the same 
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height, and her clothes fitted me perfectly. Over the dress 
I wore an old-fashioned circular, upon my head a cap, 
spectacles, and immense purple silk bonnet, not at all like 
those of the present day, but shading well the face. De¬ 
scending the stairs, I slipped into the pantry, which was 
well filled with good things, sent by my cousin’s devoted 
parishioners. Not a day passed that presents of meats, 
poultry, fruits, or sweetmeats did not arrive, with sundry 
little delicacies for the invalid. Possessing myself of a long 
string of sausages, and wrapping them hastily in paper, I 
made my way around to the front door and rang the bell, 
which was soon answered by Maria Thurston, the house¬ 
keeper. She was rather a superior woman of about thirty, 
sister of a clergyman, very dignified, and holding an impor¬ 
tant position in the household. We were all instructed to 
receive the parishioners with great courtesy, and a regular 
form of address agreed upon by which they were most po¬ 
litely informed as to the state of Mrs. Webster’s health, 
and that she was unable to see company. I was invited 
into the parlor, where with all due ceremony this conven¬ 
tional speech was made to me while I was obliged to express 
my sympathy and regrets. Producing my package of sau¬ 
sages, I informed Maria that we had been “ killin’ pork over 
to our house,” and I had brought them some “ sausengers 5 ’ 
which I hoped would prove acceptable. One of the rules 
of the parsonage was that all presents were to be reported 
at once, so Maria, leaving me to my great relief, to indulge 
in a fit of laughter, trotted up-stairs and soon returned with 
Mrs. Webster’s thanks and compliments. Poor Cousin Re¬ 
becca ! she told me afterward how she was obliged to stuff 
the sheet into her mouth, and bury her head under the 
bed-clothes to keep from betraying the secret, and how she 
tried to make a funny remark about their all turning into 
pork, with so many presents of that article, in order to fur¬ 
nish an excuse for laughing. I then asked if Mr. Webster 
was at home, and was told he was engaged in his study, 
where he never allowed any one to interrupt him at that 
hour in the morning. But I was not to be put off, and re- 
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quested Maria to inform him that Miss Jones (the name I 
had previously sent up) had not heard his sermon on the 
last Sabbath, but was told it was so good she wanted amaz¬ 
ingly to read it, and would he please loan it to her. This 
message at once brought Cousin Calvin, who entered the 
room with such a grave, troubled face that I could stand it 
no longer, but laughed till the tears came. He feared we 
had been a little injudicious, and that our good Maria would 
be offended. Indeed, I don’t think she did enjoy the joke 
when told of it, but we did all the same. 








CHAPTER XX. 


The winter spent in Hopkinton was of great advantage to 
me in many ways^ Although much of my time was passed 
in the sick-room, I pursued a regular course of reading and 
study, and through my acquaintance with two young ladies, 
graduates of Mt. Holyoke, I was led to form the wish and 
intention of entering that institution the following autumn. 
Several months of hard study were necessary in order to 
prepare me to pass the required examination, and I made 
good use of my time. Cousin Calvin heard my daily recita¬ 
tions in Latin, and in these I was joined by a sweet young 
girl, for whom I soon began to feel a warm attachment. 
This pleasant intercourse, though interrupted for many years, 
afterward ripened into a warm friendship which continues 
to this day, and I am most happy to count Mary Daven¬ 
port, now Mrs. William Claflin, of Newtonville, as one of my 
dearest friends. Through many years of changes and vicis¬ 
situdes her friendship has been unfailing. My daughters 
have passed months at a time in her family, and my sons 
have always found a welcome in her delightful home. In 
the spring of this year, 1840, I entered into an engagement 
to teach for several months in the neighboring town of 
Whitinsville. There I passed the spring and summer in 
the family of Rev. Mr. Burdet. I found them most kind 
and devoted friends, and they have always remained so. 
Whitinsville was a manufacturing place, and my school 
composed mostly of the children of the operatives, number¬ 
ing from fifty to eighty, of all ages, and entirely undisci¬ 
plined, so that my position was a peculiarly trying one. 
During the first week I was grievously homesick and so har¬ 
assed by the difficulties in the school that, had I possessed 
a less determined will and character, I should have thrown 
up the situation and departed at the end of two days. In 
addition to my other troubles came the news of the danger- 
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ous illness from typhoid fever of my dearest sister. Those 
were indeed trying days for a young girl of seventeen, far 
from home and among strangers. But I was determined 
to succeed in my undertaking. I arose every morning as 
soon as it is was light and studied hard till breakfast time, 
often taking a long walk with books in hand, that I might 
not miss my daily exercise. The course I pursued may not 
have been a wise one, for time proved that my physical 
strength was not equal to the great strain upon it. When 
my vacation came, at the end of three months, I found my¬ 
self quite ready to give up work, return to my cousins in 
Hopkinfon, and be doctofed and cared for. A troublesome 
cough had afflicted me for many weeks, and my voice had 
become so much affected as seriously to interfere with 
teaching. Dear old Dr. Bucklin (Mrs. Claflin’s grandfather) 
attended me with paternal care and devotion. Cousin Cal¬ 
vin took me to drive all the country around, and Cousin 
Rebecca nursed me with a sister’s love and tenderness. In 
a few weeks I was able to return to Whitinsville, and re¬ 
sume the duties of teaching. In order to lighten my labors 
an assistant was employed who taught the little ones, and, 
being much older than myself, kept up the establishment 
of order in the school. This was a great relief to me, for I 
have never been able to take to myself the credit of being a 
disciplinarian. Notwithstanding the trials of those days, 
there were many bright spots to cheer my onward course. 
Sister Hattie’s complete recovery and loving letters, the 
kindness of the friends with whom I made my home, and 
my own improved health, together with an increased inter¬ 
est in my school, made the summer and autumn pass pleas¬ 
antly. At the close of the autumn term, I went to Hop- 
kinton, intending to pass a few days with my cousins, then 
return to Whitinsville, and make my preparations for en¬ 
tering the school at Mt. Holyoke. My plans were all frus¬ 
trated by a sudden and serious attack of illness, with which 
I was stricken down. I lay for several weeks extremely ill 
with dysentery, and shall never cease to remember with 
gratitude all those who watched over me by day and by 
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night. Dr. Bucklin attended me constantly for three weeks, 
and when on his last visit I offered him my purse, he rushed 
from the room so hastily, and a sudden gush of tears so 
choked my words, that I scarcely said “ thank you ” before 
he was gone, and I saw him no more, During my conva¬ 
lescence, Cousin Calvin’s youngest brother, C. Buchanan 
Webster, made us a visit, and I came to know intimately 
this dear cousin. He would sit for hours at a time by my 
side, reading favorite scraps of poetry, and confiding to me 
all his hopes and plans for the future. I was a sympathiz¬ 
ing listener, and learned to take a great interest in the 
young lady to whom he was engaged, and also to love the 
poems of J. G. Whittier. When I was able to go out, he 
took me to drive, and such lovely times we had together. 
I cried myself to sleep the night he left us, and though we 
did not meet again for many years, our first affection did not 
die out. I have had much pleasant intercourse with him 
and his wife, Cousin Mary. He is the last remaining son of 
my honored uncle, Josiah Webster, and though now living 
on the other side of the great ocean, and growing to be an 
old gentleman, his heart is as fresh and loving as it was in 
those days when we were both young and romantic. After 
my recovery, I was forced to give up all thoughts of teach¬ 
ing or entering a seminary, and accordingly decided to re¬ 
turn to Augusta. Early in November, I bade adieu to the 
dear friends from whom I had received so much kindness, 
and again settled down to the old life at home, having spent 
a week by the way at Portland, with my friend Helen Car- 
ruthers. 







CHAPTER XXI. 


EXCEPT for the happiness of meeting my mother and 
brothers, and being welcomed by them, I cannot look back 
to this home-coming with any degree of satisfaction. I 
returned from my year’s absence with the feeling that I had 
failed in the accomplishment of that which I had under¬ 
taken. My brothers were both engaged to be married ; one 
of them would bring his wife to the old home, which could 
then no longer be a home for me, and, as my mother used 
frequently to say, “ the future looked very darkP How¬ 
ever, 1 was not given to despondency, but set vigorously to 
work to improve my surroundings as much as possible, and 
put my wardrobe in order with the help of the money I had 
earned during the summer, hoping that in the course of 
time something would “ turn up ” to improve my condition. 
I drove to several of the neighboring towns, and made 
application for a school when spring should open ; but the 
hard experience I had had in Whitinsville had destroyed 
much of my enthusiasm for teaching, and although if my 
health had continued I should without doubt have suc¬ 
ceeded, I am inclined to think that I was not by nature 
fitted for the career I had ^marked out for myself. “ Provi¬ 
dence helps those who help themselves,” says the proverb; 
but help came to me from a most unexpected and unlooked- 
for source. In February, 1841, a summons came for me to 
leave in a few days for Washington. Had I been called to 
enter Aladdin’s palace by the light of the wonderful lamp, 
I could not have been more ovetqome with pleasure and 
excitement. Visions of a delightful Suture opened before 
me, and the hopes and aspirations of years seemed about 
to be realized. Preparations for my departure were hastily 
made, and at the expiration of one week I bade my mother 
and brothers a tearful good-bye, and left the “ Great House)” 
nevermore to enter its doors. It was burned to the ground 
a few years later, and though I have walked upon the spot 
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where the old timbers stood for a century or more, and 
looked upon the same beautiful river, I felt as if I were 
visiting the place in a dream. A railroad ran along the 
banks, and a train with its noisy engine came puffing by 
through the quiet field where we used to play; the grove 
of grand old oaks, with its thickets of shrubbery, which we 
found so well suited to the game of “ hide-and-seek/' were 
all gone. The rocks and fields, with here and there a 
remembered landmark, remained to give me the feeling of 
unreality which one has in looking upon familiar scenes in 
a dream. On a bitter cold winter's evening, more than 
forty-four years ago, brother Nathan brought “Jennie 
Deans" to the door, and I was snugly tucked into the 
sleigh, with my small hair-covered trunk. We drove to 
Mr. Williams', where I was to spend the night, leaving at an 
early hour on the following morning with my second-cousin, 
Joseph Williams, who, with his brother-in-law, Charles 
Jones, of Portland, was going to Washington to attend the 
inauguration of General Harrison. I can never think of a 
New England winter without recalling to mind that bitter 
winter’s night. Although everything possible was done by 
my cousins for my comfort, and dear Aunt Martha Curtis, 
a member of the family, spent half an hour warming my 
bed with a warming-pan y I suffered so much from cold that 
I scarcely slept till three o'clock, when I was aroused and 
told it was time to dress, as the stage was to call at four. 
Aunt Martha was up, and had a howl of hot ginger-tea for 
me to drink before starting (we were to stop for breakfast 
on the road), and at four o'clock we entered the stage, 
which was upon runners, crowded with passengers, and 
every breath of the keen winter air excluded by closely 
buttoned curtains. Oh, shall I ever forget that dreadful 
drive! The combined odors of bread and cheese, preserves, 
tobacco, and doughnuts, with the breath of nine human 
beings crowded into so small a space, together with the 
terrible swaying of the vehicle as it glided rapidly over the 
smooth roads, was far worse than any sea-sickness I have 
ever experienced. Not a mouthful of breakfast could I 
6 
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touch when, at seven o’clock, the stage stopped for that 
meal; but we reached Portland at one o’clock, where we 
found a warm welcome, a warm house, and a good dinner 
at the home of Mr. Williams’ sister, Mrs. Jones. We spent 
two nights in this city, one of which I passed with my 
friend Helen, and the other with Cousin Anne Williams, 
who was visiting her sister, Mrs. Gilman. On the third 
day, at two P.M., we again took the stage for Portsmouth, 
N. H. I found the drive a much more comfortable one 
than that from Augusta; the hour of starting, after having 
partaken of a good dinner, making a great difference. We 
reached Portsmouth at nine, and there spent the night. 
On the following morning we took the train for Boston. As 
we were to stay in Boston for a day or two, I went directly 
to Mr. Choate’s, where I had another lovely little visit. 
Sorrow had entered into the household since my previous 
visit, and the youngest daughter had been removed by 
death. Of all that charming family, but two daughters now 
remain ; one a widow, and childless, the other has a family. 
I hope there may be a son worthy to succeed his noble 
grandfather, Hon. Rufus Choate. As we proceeded on our 
journey to Washington, we found the weather more mod¬ 
erate. There was no snow upon the ground in Massachu¬ 
setts, as we traveled onward by train ; and the stage ride of 
twelve miles to reach Stonington, which was made at night, 
was over rough, frozen roads, frequently threatening to 
demolish our vehicle, as we were told had been the fate of 
a stage a few days before. At ten o’clock we took the boat 
for New York, and arrived at that great city in the early 
morning, after a rough night upon the Sound. We passed 
the day and night at the Astor House, which was then 
nearly new, and the grand hotel of New York. In the 
evening, a young man from Augusta called, and invited me 
to visit Barnum’s Museum, then directly opposite the hotel. 
It has since been burned to the ground. On the following 
day we took the train for Philadelphia, where we passed 
the night, and on Sunday morning started for Washington, 
it being then a day’s journey by rail from the Quaker City 
to the National Capital. 








CHAPTER XXII. 


It would be impossible for me to give you any idea of 
my sensations as I was being driven from the station at the 
foot of Capitol Hill, down Pennsylvania Avenue, to the 
residence of my brother-in-law, Dr. Lindsly, it being from 
him and my sister Emelyn that the invitation had come to 
make my home with them. The broad, unswept streets, 
dimly lighted—for gas in Washington was then unknown 
—and the straggling rows of shabby houses, presented 
rather a forlorn appearance, quite a contrast to the neat 
New England villages of that day, which, though not as 
picturesque as they are now, were very pretty and attractive 
with their white houses, green blinds, neat fences, and well- 
kept gardens. The Capitol, about one-fourth its present 
size, looked very grand in the distance, even more so than 
the Boston State House had done. The President’s man¬ 
sion has remained unchanged, but the Patent Office and 
Treasury, then the only new public buildings completed, 
have grown in like proportion to the Capitol. Cows, pigs, 
and darkies ran promiscuously about the streets, and north 
of H Street a whole square, which had been devoted to the 
burial of the dead during the cholera season, was covered 
with sunken graves, while upon an adjacent lot stood the 
old Poor-house. But all this made little difference to me 
on that far-off evening. The air was soft and mild, so dif¬ 
ferent from the winter’s night six days before, when I had 
bade adieu to Augusta. Perhaps at no age does life look 
brighter to a girl than at eighteen. Your grandma was 
tolerably good-looking, with a fresh, rosy complexion, and a 
feeling in her heart that she was approaching the goal of 
all her wishes and aspirations. 

The house in which I received the warmest of welcomes 
is not now standing, it having long since given place to large 
storehouses. The location, a very good one for a physician, 
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was on the south side of Pennsylvania Avenue, between Sixth 
and Seventh Streets. There I met for the first time Dr. 
Lindsly and sister Emelyn—who was almost as much of a 
stranger to me as her husband—sister Hattie, and the three 
children : Fannie, grown to be a tall girl of twelve; Caro¬ 
line, eight; and dear little Webster, then a lovely boy of 
five. I thought sister Emelyn the most beautiful woman 
I had ever seen. Dark hair and eyes, exquisite complexion, 
with a grace and repose of manner seldom to be found 
among Northern ladies of that day. When I used afterward 
to see her in evening dress, with her lovely neck and arms 
bare, entertaining so perfectly a circle of our most brilliant 
statesmen, I thought her queenly in appearance and man¬ 
ner. As for the children, we did not learn to love each 
other; our affections were spontaneous, and the attachment 
so hastily formed has continued without abatement through 
all these many years. Two more daughters were added to 
the circle during the few following years, and now the four 
sisters are gathered around their mother’s sick-bed, admin¬ 
istering to her comfort and that of their aged father; but 
the son, the idol of the family, lies with many another 
heart’s treasure in a soldier’s grave. The delight of being 
with sister Hattie once more was very great, but that was 
soon to be almost taken away by the announcement of her 
engagement and approaching marriage with Dr. Peter 
Parker, and the agonizing thought that she was to go out 
to distant China, then from three to five months’ voyage, 
with little prospect, we felt, of ever again meeting her in 
this life. We little dreamed then how near the Celestial 
Empire was to be brought to us by means of steam and 
other facilities of travel, to say nothing of telegraphy. Dr. 
Parker had been there for seven years and returned; this 
gave us some hope for the future, though we knew it must 
be long years before we could hope to see our dear one again. 

So much was crowded into the first few weeks of 
my Washington life that, looking back upon them, they 
seem like a dream to me. Friends and relatives called to 
welcome me, interested, without doubt, in beholding an 
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emigrant from the “Pine-tree State,” a young girl reared 
altogether among the rocks and hills by the far-distant 
Kennebec. Sister Mary, who was young and handsome in 
those days, with beautiful eyes and dark curling hair, had a 
vivacity of manner which concealed even from those nearest 
and dearest to her the load of care and sorrow which 
weighed so heavily upon this beloved sister through all the 
years of her sad life, now peacefully ended. Her children, 
seven in number, the eldest being Anthony, the fair boy 
who came to Gardiner years before, now a medical student. 
He has long since passed from earth, as well as Helen, who 
died when a sweet girl of sixteen, and baby Alfred, the 
mother’s darling, who was called away at fifteen years of 
age. Dear sister Mary! she is at rest with her husband 
and children, and we thank God she did not live to endure 
the agony of the past summer, when the eldest daughter, 
Emelyn Webster Phillips (such a sweet girl she was when 
I first saw her, just sixteen), was called hence, leaving hus¬ 
band and sons to mourn the loss of one who so nobly per¬ 
formed all the hard duties of the life allotted her. Lizzie, 
then a little girl of six, is still spared, and very dear she is 
to us all. Then there was Uncle Sewall, to whom we were 
all so much indebted and attached, and with him my cousins, 
the children of Uncle Daniel Sewall, who were here at 
school. I will now mention that the eldest daughter, 
Martha, married Rev. Mr. McCabe, and settled in the West, 
where she died many years since. The second, Louisa, 
married Mr. Follensbee, of the navy, and died a few months 
after her marriage. Caroline and Samuel are both living 
near Farmington, Maine. I can almost see the gatherings 
of children and youth in our home in those days, forty-four 
years ago, and hear their merry voices, so many now hushed 
in death, while those that remain are gray-haired men and 
women. I thank God for the young life that is springing 
up around me, now that old age comes on apace ; it fills my 
heart with loving sympathy, and forbids me to wish for the 
youth that is vanished. 

Among the friends and kindred who welcomed me with 
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warm affection amd interest, none took me more lovingly to 
their hearts than did our noble kinsman Hon. Daniel Web¬ 
ster, and his wife and children. If I were to attempt a de¬ 
scription of Mr. Webster as I first saw him, I should only 
repeat what so many thousands have already written of 
his wonderful intellect, his noble bearing, and the inde¬ 
scribable charm of his manner and presence. Both he and 
Mrs. Webster were always to me the kindest and most lov¬ 
ing of friends, and many of my happiest days were spent in 
their family, which consisted at that time of his eldest son 
Fletcher, his wife and children, and Edward, to all of whom 
I became warmly attached. It is with inexpressible sad¬ 
ness that I think of that brilliant, happy family circle, and 
the sad circumstances under which most of their lives were 
ended, the sons filling soldiers 7 graves, and not one of their 
children remaining to bear the name of Webster. To re¬ 
turn to the time of my arrival in Washington. There were 
many other friends from whom I received a cordial greeting. 
Mr. Williams of Augusta was then in the Senate. Hon. 
George Briggs, of Massachusetts, also a dear and valued 
friend, Charles B. King, the artist, and many others whose 
names are still well known as belonging to that day. I must 
not forget to mention that Aunt Charlotte, the colored cook, 
Dinah, Chloe, and Henry, all bowed down before me, and 
many other old family servants flocked to the house to see 
“ Miss Harriet’s* 7 young sister, of whom they had heard so 
much. The world into which I had entered seemed a very 
gay one. Visitors were dropping in at all hours, and the 
warm hospitality of Southern life was most noticeable. Sister 
Hattie’s young friends embraced and kissed me as cordially as 
if they had known me for years, and invitations were given 
to little social gatherings that seemed like grand parties to 
me. On the morning of the inauguration, two or three 
days after my arrival, the parlors were filled with guests, 
come to witness the grand procession. Sandwiches, cake 
and wine were plentifully dispensed, and the greatest en¬ 
thusiasm was displayed all up and down the broad ave¬ 
nue, for a Whig president had come in after twelve years of 
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democratic rule, and Mr. Webster, as every one knew, was 
to be Premier. For many months before the election took 
place, intense excitement had prevailed throughout the 
United States. General Harrison, though born in Virginia, 
was a Western man, and lived in a log cabin during the early 
days of emigration, and led rather a rough life, fighting the 
Indians, and otherwise distinguishing himself by military 
prowess. To add to the enthusiasm of the common peo¬ 
ple, a log cabin was made the emblem of the party; and 
these primitive abodes were constructed of every conceiv¬ 
able size to be borne through the streets, and add to the 
grandeur of the processions. On the arrival of the incom¬ 
ing President at Washington, a grand public dinner was 
given to him and the distinguished representatives of the 
Whig party. Art and skill combined to render this dinner 
magnificent, and among other decorations a log cabin of 
rock candy was constructed, perfect in appearance and de¬ 
sign, standing upon a base of nougat about eighteen inches 
square, beautifully ornamented with railings of white and 
colored candy. This, with a small American flag floating 
from its top, stood near Mr. Webster, and when the dinner 
was over, he said to the gentlemen present, “ With the con¬ 
sent of the distinguished guests, I would like to send this 
cabin to a young friend of mine/’ Every one expressing 
approval, it was sent to our little Webster, and stood upon 
a table in the parlor on the day of the inauguration. How 
like a panorama the scenes pass along, ever changing. One 
month later the funeral of the President, from whom the 
country hoped so much, took place. The log cabin, draped 
in black, still stood upon the table, and crowds again gath¬ 
ered to see the mournful pageant. 

In the mean time sister Hattie was married, March 
29, and I was bridesmaid. This was the first wedding 
I had ever attended, and it naturally caused a good deal 
of excitement. Your grand-uncle Parker was then a 
young man, tall and fine-looking, a perfect blonde, con¬ 
trasting well with Grand-aunt Hattie’s handsome black 
eyes and dark curls (they are almost white now, you know). 
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She looked very lovely in a tulle veil, soft white muslin and 
lace, as she entered the parlor on the arm of Dr. Parker 
(the same room in which Dr. Lindsly and sister Emelyn 
were married thirteen years before, and where three years 
later your grandma gave herself away), preceded by her 
bridesmaid, attended by the best man, Thomas Allen, 3 
young lawyer of the city. He afterward married and went 
to St. Louis, where he amassed great wealth, was sent to 
Congress, but died before the beginning of his term, leaving 
an immense fortune to his family. I cannot tell you much 
about myself on that evening, except that I wore white 
muslin, and felt rather bewildered betwixt pain and pleasure, 
and not a little astonished when, as soon as the blessing was 
pronounced, I suddenly received a kiss from the handsome 
groomsman, who exclaimed, “ It is always customary for 
the best man to kiss the bridesmaid, and I claim the priv- 
ilege.” I saw his son a few years since at Nantucket, and 
though he was the father of a family, I thought he looked 
very much like the Thomas Allen who startled me with a 
kiss when I was eighteen. On the whole, we had a pleas¬ 
ant evening, for the dear sister and the new brother were 
not to leave the country for a year, and that added to our 
cheerfulness. 






CHAPTER XXIII. 


I HAD not been long in Washington before I received 
my first offer of marriage, which was peremptorily declined. 
It came quite unsought by me; indeed, I did my very best 
to avoid the threatened denouement . I refused all invita¬ 
tions to walk or drive, accepted the magnificent bouquets 
with which I was deluged with distant politeness, and re¬ 
turned a book on “ the language of flowers” which was left 
for me one morning, saying I did not accept presents from 
gentlemen. I even went into the country and spent a week 
at sister Mary’s, who then lived on the estate adjoining the 
Soldier’s Home, a large portion of which is now taken into 
the Park, but which was then owned by my brother-in-law, 
Mr. Holmead. Here my adorer sought me out, and, armed 
with a huge bouquet, a carriage and pair of fine horses, 
persistently urged me to drive with him into town and see 
the fire-works (it being Fourth of July). My refusal to 
accompany him did not prevent a renewal of attentions as 
soon as I returned to the city, so, finding there was no 
alternative, and not being minded to accept him, I was 
obliged to meet the crisis. I am happy to say he married 
a very pretty, interesting girl three years later, and when 
one of my boys graduated at Mr. Young’s school, a tall, fine- 
looking young man took part in the exercises, who I learned 
was his son ; but I never met the father after the morning 
on which he made such a touching appeal to me and I 
hardened my heart against him. A good deal of gayety 
was planned for Washington during this spring. The 
members of the Cabinet all took houses and prepared to 
entertain extensively. Mr. Webster purchased the mansion 
now occupied by Mr. Corcoran, on Lafayette Square (it was 
much less pretentious than now), fitted it up with great 
elegance for those days, and prepared to do the honors 
expected from the Secretary of State. I attended my first 
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large party at the residence of Hon. John Bell, on H Street, 
near Thirteenth, opposite the New York Avenue Church, 
the house now being used for a cooking-school. With the 
death of the President, all gayety was at once ended. A 
new Cabinet was formed, and many unexpected changes 
took place. Mr. Webster alone remained, at the earnest 
solicitation of Mr. Tyler, the Vice-President, and successor 
of General Harrison, to perfect a treaty with England con¬ 
cerning the north-eastern boundary, Lord Ashburton having 
been sent over to represent that government. I believe 
the new Cabinet was not quite so acceptable to my family 
as that first formed by General Harrison, which was com¬ 
posed mostly of friends of long standing; but we soon 
found pleasant friends among the new members, and by 
the following winter society resumed its usual aspect. 
During the three years in which I remained unmarried, my 
life was a gay and happy one. The sister from whom I had 
been separated all my life soon became very dear to me; 
there was great sympathy between us, and a loving tender¬ 
ness seemed at once to spring up in her heart for the little 
sister, which has been continued to me, my husband, and 
my children, through all these many years. As for my 
brother-in-law, Dr. Lindsly, he has ever been a firm and 
constant friend, devoted alike to me and mine in sickness 
and health, in joy and in sorrow. To my husband he was 
a dear brother, a genial companion, a devoted and watchful 
physician. When our last son was born, his father said, 
“ I wish to name him Harvey Lindsly, in testimony of the 
great respect and affection I have for my brother, Dr. 
Lindsly” 

Into the society of Washington, composed, as it then 
was, of the most distinguished statesmen and eminent 
scholars of the country, as well as women of beauty, cul¬ 
ture, and refinement, I entered with enthusiasm. Our 
pleasant parlors were often filled with delightful guests, our 
little dinner parties charming, my sister a wonderful caterer, 
and Aunt Charlotte an excellent cook. Breakfasts, too, 
we occasionally gave, and these Mr. Webster particularly 
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enjoyed, especially in the season of fresh shad, and other 
spring delicacies. It used to be a great treat to have Mr. 
Webster and Mr. Choate together for an evening. Their 
brilliant wit and ready repartee afforded us all immense 
amusement. I remember one evening they attempted to 
recite the Old Assembly's Catechism, in which Mr. Webster 
broke down, not having been quite so perfectly drilled as 
Mr. Choate in early life; the latter went through it from 
beginning to end. They then began “ In Adam's fall we 
sinned all," and went on smoothly with the exception of 
“ B," which no one could recollect. The couplet to every 
other letter in the alphabet was remembered and recited, 
but B still remained a blank. At a late hour they took 
their departure, and we thought no more of the matter. 
Not so the great man who never forgot . At ten o’clock 
the following morning, a messenger from the State Depart¬ 
ment rang the door-bell, and handed in a note which ran as 
follows: 

* 4 Dear Cousin: 

Thy Life to mend, 

God's Book attend. 

Yours - affectionately, 

Danl. Webster.” 

His eldest son, Fletcher, was one of the most charming 
men I ever knew. He did not possess the great intellect 
of his father, the like of whom a century has not produced ; 
but he was brilliant, witty, and cultivated, with a most 
affectionate disposition and engaging manners. His wife 
was beautiful, and both she and Mrs. Daniel Webster con¬ 
tributed greatly to my happiness and pleasure. I used to 
spend many days at their delightful home on u President's 
Square " (as it was then called), and the charm of society 
as it then existed in Washington can, I am sure, never be 
repeated. Elegant dinners were given to Lord Ashburton, 
to the President and Cabinet, and foreign Ministers, to 
which I was sometimes invited ; and as I would not infre¬ 
quently be the only lady present except Mrs. Webster, the 
seat of honor would be given me by Mr. Webster's side, 
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where I feasted upon every word that fell from his lips. I 
wish I could describe some of these entertainments, but, as 
upon grand occasions a French caterer was employed, I 
suppose they were much like great dinners given nowa¬ 
days. The great Webster vase of solid silver, presented by 
the State of Massachusetts, used to be in the center of the 
table, filled with flowers, and the appointments were all 
rich and handsome, although fresh fruits were not to be 
obtained in winter for dinners as they are now. Mr. Web¬ 
ster never enjoyed these grand entertainments as much as 
the cozy little dinners he used to get up for particular 
friends, and which were prepared by his own invaluable 
cook, Monarchy. He looked with great contempt upon the 
cold French dishes, pdtts, and infinitesimal birds, and once 
said to me in an aside, “ Don’t eat that, Priscy, a cat would 
starve upon such a dinner.” He was a small eater, very 
simple in his tastes, but extremely particular about every¬ 
thing which came onto his table, always went to market 
before breakfast, and gave personally all orders to the cook. 
He would seek the first early spring blossoms from the 
country people, and take great pride in having bouquets by 
the side of our plates when we would come down to break¬ 
fast. This was after Fletcher and his family had left, and 
I spent a good deal of time with Mrs. Webster. One night, 
after I had retired to my room, I heard a tap upon the door, 
and, upon opening it, beheld the great statesman with a 
pretty little spring bonnet perched upon his massive head. 
This he presented to me, saying, “ Don’t you approve of 
my taste? I am going a-fishing, and if you will spend 
another week with Mrs. Webster to cheer her in my absence, 
you shall have this bonnet.” Of course I was delighted to 
stay till his return, and Mrs. Webster and I had lovely 
times together. I must mention that Mrs. Webster had 
purchased the bonnet , and a very pretty dress for me, but 
thinking I would be pleased to receive a present from Mr, 
Webster, had sent him with the former to my room. He 
had really great taste in dress, and once sent me a very hand¬ 
some gown from New York, purchasing one for his wife of 
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the same pattern; this I wore for several years. During 
the evenings I spent at Mr. Webster's, when there was no 
company present, he used to ask me to read aloud, and 
would correct me if I made mistakes. He liked to have 
me read poetry, and especially enjoyed Charles Sprague, 
whom he thought one of the sweetest of American poets. 
The Winged Worshipers he looked upon as a gem, and would 
make me read it over and over to him. 










CHAPTER XXIV. 


The winter of 1841-42 Dr. Parker and my sister spent in 
Philadelphia, the former desiring to become thoroughly ac¬ 
quainted with the improvements in medical science made 
during the seven years of his residence in China. Dr. Pac¬ 
ker being closely confined to his medical studies at this 
time, my sister came home without him, and spent Christ¬ 
mas with us. We all felt that it might be the last time we 
should ever be together again on that anniversary. The 
festival, as celebrated in the South, was entirely new to me, 
for in New England, at that day, no notice was taken of the 
occasion, except in the Episcopal churches, where services 
were held- It is quite different now, for I believe Santa 
Claus visits the little children even in the pine woods of 
Maine, and Christmas day is generally observed. This first 
celebration was the beginning of many joyous Christmas 
days, and the delight I took in helping to fill the stockings 
and prepare the presents for the three children still clings 
to me when the anniversary comes around, and my own 
grandchildren are to be the recipients of the gifts. I re¬ 
member we all received pretty presents from Mr. and Mrs. 
Webster. Our Very dear friends, Hon. George Briggs and 
Hon. Ruel Williams, dined with us, and the day was a 
bright and happy one. New-year’s-day was a very festive 
occasion in Washington then, as now, though somewhat 
differently observed. The presidential mansion was thrown 
open, and a few prominent people opened their houses to 
receive their friends, who were regaled with cake, wine, 
toddy, and eggnog. Ladies, as well as gentlemen, made 
visits, and I well remember the beautiful, bright morning of 
January 1, 1842, when, with Dr. Lindsly and sister Hattie, 
I made my first New-year’s calls in Washington. I wore a 
dark-blue and brown silk gown (skirts were made straight 
and full; no over-drapery), a black velvet mantle, lined 
with a rich yelloiv brocade —this silk having been a dress of 
sister Mary’s in her younger days—light gloves, and white 
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silk stockings, with slippers. My bonnet was of white silk, 
trimmed with bird-of-paradise feathers, which were very 
fashionable then. There was no thought of taking cold on 
the damp, frosty pavements, for I walked on air, and was 
quite unconscious of a bodily existence. We called on the 
President, on Mrs. Madison, widow of President Madison, 
who lived at the corner of H and Sixteenth Streets, oppo¬ 
site Lafayette Square, and whose receptions were always 
very elegant; upon Mrs. John Quincy Adams, who, with 
her distinguished husband, received on that day, and upon 
one or two others. This city was a small place in those 
days, but these receptions were all crowded, and we met 
and conversed with many friends. Early in the month I 
accompanied my sister to Philadelphia, where I passed a de¬ 
lightful four weeks. The Quaker City was altogether dif¬ 
ferent from the National Capital in the genial hospitality 
with which strangers were welcomed; but Dr. Parker’s 
prominent position, together with the esteem and love with 
which he was regarded, insured to us an unusually warm 
reception, and so much was done for our pleasure and en¬ 
tertainment that I can never regard Philadelphia as the 
cold, stiff, inhospitable place that many pronounce it to be. 
Pleasant parties were made for us, and my brother and 
sister spared no pains to add to my happiness and enjoy¬ 
ment. The return to Washington, after my month’s visit, 
was like coming home, and the welcome I received from 
every member of the household was most warm and cor¬ 
dial ; even the servants expressed their delight, and Aunt 
Charlotte made biscuit for tea in honor of the event. My 
two small nieces and nephew were jubilant; one of the 
former, now a white-haired lady, post-meridian, said to me 
a few days since, “ Don’t forget to tell your grandchildren 
how much you used to entertain us by telling stories, and 
what a wonderful faculty you had for doing so in those 
days.” This recalled to mind how I used to sit for hours 
at a time, and either improvise or repeat stories I had read. 
My memory being good, I was able to give a very interest¬ 
ing account of books and experiences, which made me a 
great favorite with the young folks. 










CHAPTER XXV. 


During the winter and spring of 1842 I enjoyed my first 
taste of Washington gayety. One of the entertainments I 
particularly remember was a grand ball at the house of the 
Russian Minister, Mr. Bodisco, which I attended with my 
sister. As Dr. Lindsly was prevented by his professional 
duties from accompanying us, we took as escorts Mr. Wil¬ 
liams and Mr. Briggs, our two very dear friends. During 
the evening I was introduced to several distinguished men, 
from whom I afterward received many pleasant and grati¬ 
fying attentions, among others Mr. Fillmore, who became 
President a few years later; Mr. Preston, of South Carolina; 
and I think it was there I first met Hon. Henry Clay, upon 
whom his friends and partisans then looked as the greatest 
of living statesmen. About this time Cousin Dana Webster, 
who had spent a few days with us at Augusta, came to the 
city, and passed several weeks in our family. Nothing 
could have been more delightful for me than to have this 
tall, handsome officer as an escort upon all festive occasions. 
He arrived just at night, and my sister, who was always 
ready to suggest a pleasant entertainment for me, proposed 
that we should go to the President's reception, which was 
to take place that evening. I assure you, it took a very 
short time for me to comb my long brown curls, don my 
white muslin, which I wore that evening with a bodice of 
delicate blue satin and a necklace of Roman pearls, and 
make my other preparations for an evening at the “ White 
House.’' How well I remember my sensations as I walked 
through the East room, upon the arm of my cousin, dressed 
in his gorgeous uniform, the band of soul-inspiring music, 
and the gay throng of visitors, contrasting with the crowded 
school-room of two years previous. We were soon joined 
by the Webster party, who welcomed my cousin effusively, 
and Mr. Webster, including us both in an embrace, ex¬ 
claimed, “ Aren’t we Websters a handsome family ? ” Cousin 
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Dana accompanied me to many parties, and in the morn¬ 
ings we used to visit the Capitol, listen to the speeches, and 
^ hold quite a little levee in the Library or the galleries of 
the Senate and House, where the honorable gentlemen 
would come up and chat with us, or send flowers and bon¬ 
bons, if they were too much occupied to leave their seats. 
During this spring I made the acquaintance of Mrs. Corru 
modore Stewart, as she was called, although her husband was 
commodore in the navy, and not herself. She was the sister 
of Mrs. Hollowell Gardiner, and a handsome, fascinating 
woman, highly cultivated and intellectual, possessed of un¬ 
bounded generosity, warm sympathies, and a keen interest in 
all philanthropic enterprises. She entered into all projects for 
the amelioration of mankind, from the marrying of poor girls 
to rich husbands to the relief of the enslaved and oppressed 
among the nations of the earth. So entirely unscrupulous 
was she in her efforts to help others that she nearly brought 
about a mutiny on board one of her husband’s ships by 
sympathizing with the poor sailors, whom she fancied ill- 
used, and inciting them to rebellion. This caused a law to 
be passed by Congress forbidding all officers of the navy to 
take their wives to sea with them upon the government 
ships. This and other acts of insubordination so exasper¬ 
ated the stern old commodore that he insisted upon a sepa¬ 
ration, and for many years Mrs. Stewart lived in Washington, 
while her husband performed his naval duties elsewhere. 
Their two children were allowed to be a good deal with 
their mother. The daughter Delia, a very beautiful girl of 
nineteen, married Mr. Parnell, and their little son, of whom 
Mrs. Stewart used to delight to tell me, is now the Irish 
Patriot , whose rash zeal reminds me so much of my old 
friend, his very interesting grandmother. In the month of 
May sister Hattie and Dr. Parker sailed for China. The 
leave-taking was a sad one for us all, and it was many 
months before we heard from them, but during the follow¬ 
ing winter letters began to come with more or less regu¬ 
larity, and beautiful presents of silks, embroideries, tea, 
sweetmeats, and china were received whenever a ship ar¬ 
rived from the Celestial Empire. 

7 







CHAPTER XXVI. 


In the spring of 1843 the. only daughter of Governor 
Briggs, Harriet, now Mrs. Bigelow of Pittsfield, made us a 
visit of several weeks, and we had such gay and jolly times 
together, as seldom falls to the lot of two young girls. She 
was very pretty, and most attractive, so we had plenty of 
attention from gentlemen, attended delightful parties, and 
made many visits together to the Capitol, and other places 
of interest. After she left, I passed a good deal of my 
time at Mrs. Webster’s, and as usual found it very delight¬ 
ful to be with these dear friends. There was much talk of 
my visiting them at Marshfield, but it seemed best for me to 
postpone the trip till another year, on occount of the ex¬ 
pected advent of a little one in our family, which occurred 
in the month of June, when Hattie Le Roy Lindsly was 
born. This gave me full occupation for time and thoughts, 
and I nursed and cared for the wee stranger with a zeal and 
tenderness only equaled by my care for my own babies. 
During the following winter, our dear mother who, for 
more than twenty years had been separated most of the 
time from her daughters, bravely performing the duties of 
a hard New England country life, amid care, anxiety, and 
often privation, came to Washington. She had nursed and 
cared for her aged parents till death had claimed them, had 
made a home for her sons Milton and Nathan till they mar¬ 
ried, and now, as we were so many of us in Washington, it 
seemed only right and fitting that she too should come and 
spend the remainder of her days with daughters who were 
not less dear to her from the years of absence. Brother 
Sereno was also here, having been appointed to a clerkship 
upon the incoming of the Whig administration. It was a 
great happiness to my mother to be with her children and 
grandchildren, although she left a large share of her affection 
in the cradle of the little John Ordway Webster , the first to 
bear the name of our honored and beloved father. She lived 
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to enjoy the reputation of this grandson as a successful phy¬ 
sician, though not long enough to see his interesting family. 
Four children of unusual promise are growing up to man 
and womanhood. The eldest, John Milton, bears the name 
of father, grand and great-grandfather. Mamma spent 
many summers in Maine after coming south, but never 
again looked upon it as home, though she had great pleasure 
in visiting her friends there, and especial delight in the 
children of her three sons, for brother Sereno also married 
and settled in Augusta two years later. Our mother was 
sixty-five years of age when she first came to live in Wash¬ 
ington. For a quarter of a century we had the happiness 
and privilege of making for her a home in which she knew 
no care, of surrounding her with comforts and luxuries, all 
the more grateful to her for the struggles of the past. Dur¬ 
ing her last illness, when children, and grandchildren, and 
great-grandchildren surrounded her with loving words and 
devoted care, she frequently remarked that the twenty-five 
years she had spent in Washington were the happiest of 
her whole long life. She had always plenty of books at 
command and abundant leisure to indulge her literary 
tastes. After her life of toil and care for others, she- could 
not endure the thought of becoming useless in old age, and 
never gave up her habits of industry. She was a very early 
riser, and after an hour spent in reading the Bible, with some 
devotional book always at hand, she would ply her needle 
with as much earnestness as in by-gone days, when a young 
family was dependent upon her exertions. I think that, 
of over thirty grandchildren there is not one living who has 
not worn many articles of clothing made by her hands, and, 
as in former days, she remembered the poor and needy, 
and was ever ready to give help with sewing or knitting. 
She enjoyed intensely the society of her friends, especially 
those from New England and her native State. She was 
interested in people , and a wonderful reader of characters, 
seldom making a mistake in her estimate of them. Even 
her predictions with regard to little children were wonder¬ 
fully accurate, as time has proved. 











CHAPTER XXVII. 


UPON referring to letters written by myself to sister Hat¬ 
tie during the winter of 1843 and 1844, I am forced to the 
conclusion that I led a very frivolous life, was much absorbed 
in beaux, gayety, and dress. One event saddened me for 
a time. It was the death of my beautiful young cousin, 
Louisa Sewall, who had married the year previous, and 
died in Farmington, Maine. She was lovely and beloved, 
most worthy to enter her heavenly home, but leaving grief- 
stricken her young husband, parents, brother and sisters. 

I find in these old letters many references to people who 
have long since passed away, gentlemen whose attentions I 
was pleased to accept at the time, some of them so serious 
that I questioned in my own mind as to what the future 
might have in store for me. Two of these in particular, I 
find are spoken of—one died young, the other is an old 
white-haired gentleman, who called upon my son not long 
since,-and informed him that he used to admire his mother 
when she was young. I have not met him for thirty years. 
I had an offer about this time to go out as missionary to 
the heathen—indeed, I might have had two such opportu¬ 
nities had I deigned to accept them, and no doubt I should 
have done so, had I been in love with the candidates; but 
neither of them made the slightest impression upon my heart. 
I am now glad to be able to say, that I never in the most re¬ 
mote degree encouraged attentions which appeared at all 
serious, and consequently continued friends with all my ad¬ 
mirers. But this portentous matter as to my future was 
soon to be settled for me in a most unexpected manner, and 
without any effort on my own part or that of my friends. 
A card was brought to my room one evening, upon which 
I read the name of “ Dr. Charles G. Page,” and thinking 
there was some mistake, I said to the servaqt, “ This is for 
Dr. Lindsly.” I had met the gentleman once at a musical 
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entertainment, and he had called upon my cousins Mary 
and Kate Mussey, who had visited us in the autumn. They 
were also distant cousins and friends of the Pages. I knew 
Dr. Page had recently been appointed to the Chair of 
Chemistry in the Medical College, of which Dr. Lindsly 
was also one of the professors, and thought he must have 
called upon business connected with the institution. Upon 
the assurance that he had asked for Miss Webster , I de¬ 
scended to the parlor and met my future husband. I did 
not fall in love with him at once, but I admired him greatly, 
and thought him far more interesting and fine-looking than 
any of the gentlemen who were then attentive to me. In¬ 
deed, before the interview was ended, the thought flashed 
through my mind, “ He will ask me to be his wife, and I 
think I like him.” Although no word was spoken other 
than was usual on a visit of ceremony, I felt when he left 
as if I were in a dream; that my fate was sealed, without 
any effort or even choice of my own, and that the visit 
would soon be repeated. In this I was right, for in two 
days he called again, bringing some fine engravings for me 
to look at, and then again with some early spring blossoms 
from the country, where he had been to visit his parents. 
My sister asked him to a little social gathering one evening, 
and he charmed us all with his delightful music, singing, 
and playing the flute exquisitely. In a few weeks after our 
acquaintance began we became engaged to be married. This 
took place on the 21st of April, 1844, and the following 
September was appointed for our wedding. I was soon 
taken out to Fairfax County, Virginia, to visit his parents, 
sisters, and brother. The dear old couple took me to their 
hearts, and as long as they lived were my loving father and 
mother. Many happy days I spent at “ Pageville ” in the 
pretty cottage, surrounded by trees, flowers, and shrubbery, 
before war desolated the country. Two married daughters 
with their children were often.at home on a visit, and two 
were still unmarried. What gay times we used to have in 
the old drawing-room, papered with scenes from Rob Roy. 
What pleasant parties when friends from Boston were on, 
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and the young men from the Episcopal Seminary would 
come up for the evening. How the walls would ring with 
the merry music! What delicious suppers dear grandma 
Page would get up for us, and what lovely times we would 
have wandering about in the moonlight with our young 
men ; for at one time there were no less than four pairs of 
lovers flitting about the grounds, each seeking a secluded 
nook in which to hold a private tete-a-tete. My engage¬ 
ment was most gratifying to my friends, and I received 
warm congratulations from them all. I wrote to Mr. Web¬ 
ster, who had left the city for his Marshfield home, and re¬ 
ceived from him the following letter, which I here copy.for 
you: 

“Boston, August i, 1844. 

“ My dearly beloved Priscy : 

“ I received your affectionate letter two or three days ago, and read it with 
deep emotion. Your former letter to Mrs. W. had communicated to us your 
choice of a husband, an event so important to the happiness of your life. I 
cannot say I was sorry ; on the contrary, I know I ought to be glad, as I believe 
your choice an exceedingly good one ; but then I could not help feeling that 
your marriage would draw you away in some measure by other ties, and that 
hereafter you must belong, principally, not to former friends and connections, 
but to another. 

“I have not much personal acquaintance, my dear cousin, with Dr. Page, 
but have ever received an excellent character of him. He is a friend, I believe, 
of Fletcher’s, and I know much of him, also, through Mr. Ellsworth and 
others. You cannot doubt that I think him a most fortunate man, and my 
blessing and all my good wishes attend you both. May God protect your lives 
and health and make your union happy. 

** I shall be in Washington in this month or the next, and shall be most happy 
to become better acquainted with Dr. Page. You yourself will ever be to me 
an object of tender regard and affection, and it will be a sincere pleasure to see 
you prosperous and happy. 

€< When you write your sister, give her my best love and regards. 

“ I go to New York to-day, to be gone a week, on professional business. 

“ I pray you make my respects and my felicitations to Dr. Page, and my re¬ 
gards to Dr. Lindsly. 

“ Yours ever affectionately, 

“Danl. Webster. 

" Miss P. S. Webster. 

“ Mrs. Webster has written you. She is now at Marshfield.” 









CHAPTER XXVIII. 


My mother, who had never been able to participate in 
the marriages of any of her daughters, looked forward to 
mine with the brightest anticipations. The preparation of 
my trousseau was a great delight to her, and during the 
summer she made with her own hands an abundant supply 
of linen and cotton wearing apparel, with such fine trim¬ 
mings and needlework as would be utterly impossible for 
me to accomplish, although I am two years younger than 
she was at that time. Indeed, the whole family seemed to 
consider me a privileged person, requiring only that I 
should be fitted, give directions and look on, while others 
worked, shopped, and planned for my benefit. I remember 
that for several weeks before my wedding the weather was 
so extremely hot that I spent my days upon the couch, in 
the least possible amount of clothing, only dressing at night 
to receive my admirer. The 23d of September was fixed 
upon for our marriage, but three days before this our dear 
mother, who had fondly hoped to be present at the mar¬ 
riage of her youngest darling, was taken ill; and although 
she sent me word on the morning of the 23d that she was 
better, and might join us in the evening, we gave up all 
expectation of seeing her, and tried to accept the disap¬ 
pointment as cheerfully as possible. Her illness proved to 
be a long and serious one, and for several days, while we 
were absent on our wedding journey, grave fears were en¬ 
tertained by my uncle Dr. Sewall and those about her (she 
was with sister Mary at that time) that the disease might 
prove fatal; but her excellent constitution triumphed, and 
by the time we returned she was rapidly recovering. Our 
wedding took place in the evening, and was much like sister 
Hattie’s, all the different members of our family, with those 
from “Pageville” and a few old friends, being present. 
Cousin Thomas Sewall acted as best man, and my niece 
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Fanny Lindsly as bridesmaid. I wore white muslin (very 
full double skirts were then in fashion), a tulle veil, not 
covering the face, but tastefully arranged upon the back of 
the head, so as to show the hair, which was abundant, and 
braided in broad plaits put up in loops (a pretty and grace¬ 
ful fashion for those who have much hair). In front my 
hair was curled in long ringlets, which fell upon my bare 
neck, and somewhat shaded my face, Mr. King, my artist 
friend, who painted three portraits of me, said, after the 
ceremony was over, “ I so wanted to put back your curls 
and see your face ; why did you conceal it so ? ” By which 
I judge I was as modestly covered as if the veil had been 
arranged as is now the custom. After the kissing and con¬ 
gratulations were over we partook of ices, cake and cham¬ 
pagne-ices in the form of doves, and a large bride-cake with 
a sugar basket filled with fresh flowers upon the top. I be¬ 
lieve the evening was universally pronounced a pleasant 
and enjoyable one. My new parents and sisters gave me 
as warm a welcome as was awarded by my uncle, brothers, 
sisters, and cousins to your dear grandfather, who on that 
evening, more than forty years ago, became a part of my 
life, and continued my most beloved companion and friend 
for nearly twenty-four years. Of his lovely disposition, his 
nobility of character and wonderfully intellectual gifts, I 
wish my children who best remember him to write, that I 
may add their testimony to this simple history of my life 
and recollections. I entered upon my married life without 
a doubt or a fear as to my future happiness with the man I 
loved. Although dark days came and many sorrows visited 
our home, we were all the world to each other, till my be¬ 
loved husband entered upon his heavenly inheritance, and 
I was left to struggle on without the strong arm which had 
for so many years been my support. I must not anticipate 
this time of sorrow when life was so bright before me and 
my heart so light and full of hope. On the following day 
we started for Boston, spending a few days in Philadelphia 
and New York by the way. All the relations of my hus¬ 
band’s family lived in Boston and vicinity, so we had many 
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friends to visit and were delightfully entertained. I found 
your grandpa was an immense favorite among them all, and 
family entertainments were gotten up, at which he was ex¬ 
pected to sing comic songs, ventriloquize, perform wonder¬ 
ful exploits by sleight of hand, and, as he used to say, “ gen¬ 
erally make a fool of himself.” After our Boston visit was 
ended we spent several days at Marshfield, where we had a 
delightful time, although, to our great regret, Mr. Webster 
was obliged to be absent. We had intended to make our 
visit a week later, when he had arranged to be at home; 
but uneasiness for my mother’s condition caused us to 
hasten our trip, and we were entertained by Mrs. Webster 
only. She was, as always, a delightful hostess, and made 
our visit charming. Mr. Webster’s only daughter, Julia 
(Mrs. Appleton), was at home with her three children. 
Caroline, the eldest, then a little girl of five, is now Madame 
Bonaparte, and lives near us in Washington. The autumn 
days spent at Marshfield were very lovely ones, and we en¬ 
joyed the beautiful grounds, the drives by the grand old 
ocean, and the delightful home of the great statesman, 
though I deeply regret that I could not have seen him 
there, and learned from his lips (as he always promised I 
should) the history of the Webstcrs . Many years after he 
had passed away I again visited the old mansion, but 
though everything was much as when he left, there was no 
one to show me the “ family tree,” as he had proposed 
doing, or tell me aught of my ancestors. A year later the 
house was burned, and with it perished most of the relics 
of the past. 









CHAPTER XXIX. 


On our return to Washington, after the pleasant wedding 
journey, an entirely new life opened for me. This is doubtless 
the case with most girls who marry; duties, interests and 
associations hitherto unknown forcibly present themselves; 
new cares and anxieties replace the old ones, and life al¬ 
together assumes a more serious aspect. The evening of 
our arrival was spent with the dear circle in which I had 
made my home for three years, but which was to be home 
no longer. A few tears were shed by the younger portion 
of the family, when at nine o’clock we departed for our 
lodgings only a few doors away.* We boarded during the 
winter, but in the early spring of 1845 we went to house¬ 
keeping, in a pleasant little house on C Street, embow¬ 
ered in roses and honeysuckle. There, in the lovely month 
of June, our first child, Emelyn Webster, was born, I 
cannot trust myself to write, even now, of that time of our 
greatest joy, of our delight and happiness in this new life 
which was given us, and which brightened and blessed our 
home for nearly twenty-two years, ending in our greatest 
sorrow. Indeed, I can touch but lightly on the years which 
followed her birth, fraught as they were with joy and sor¬ 
row. One after another precious life was added to our 
number, and two little ones were successively removed by 
death, their names, Howard Lee and Peter Parker , still lin¬ 
gering fondly in our memory. In the summer of 1846, 
with my baby daughter, I visited New England and spent 
several weeks with my brothers, who were all married and 
settled pleasantly in Augusta and Farmington. I found 
many changes had taken place during the five years that 
had elapsed. Old friends had passed away, and younger 
ones married and removed to other towns. Several little 


* Not long after our marriage, my uncle, Dr. Sewall, who had been like a 
father to us all, was removed by death. 
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nieces and nephews claimed my interest and affection, and 
I found much pleasure in making their acquaintance, as well 
as reviving old associations. In September, 1847, our first 
son, Charles Grafton, was born, and in the spring of 1849 
we removed our little family of two, Emmie and Charlie, to 
the country near Washington, where we made the loveliest 
of homes and where many happy years were passed. We 
built a pretty cottage, which was always frlled to over¬ 
flowing with children and guests. Such merry times as 
they used to have playing about the grounds, which were 
filled with lovely flowers, trees, and shrubbery, and enjoy¬ 
ing the delicious fruits which were raised in great abundance 
in our garden. In winter we had tableaux, theatricals, and 
various entertainments gotten up for the amusement of the 
young people, and always sweet music to make the evenings 
enjoyable. Emmie and Charlie sang with their papa as 
soon as they were old enough to stand by the piano, and he 
always took the greatest delight in their progress and im¬ 
provement. Our home was a very happy one, as free, I 
think, from all discomfort, as it is possible for one of earth 
to be. In this spring of 1849, my sister Hattie returned 
from China, and passed a year with us. It was a great joy 
to us all, seeing her once more, and a special delight to me 
that she ,could know my dear husband, and learn to love 
him with a sisterly affection. She spent much time in our 
little cottage, which she made pretty and attractive by 
innumerable gifts of beautiful china and other rare articles 
from her distant home. It was during her visit that our 
second son, Howard Lee, was born. He was a frail little 
blossom from his birth, and anxiety for his welfare made 
it all the harder to part with my dear sister the following 
spring. On August 4, 1850, this precious little one passed 
from earth, and none but those who have been called to part 
with an infant can understand the deep grief of such a loss. 
Our brother, Dr. Lindsly, ever ready to come to us, by 
night or by day, tried in vain to save our little one; and 
dear sister Emelyn watched with us, and comforted us 
through the weary hours that closed his earthly existence. 
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In June of 1851 a second daughter came to gladden our 
hearts and home, whom we named Harriet Parker, and in 
November, 1853, another son, Peter Parker. These were 
bright and prosperous days : a beautiful home, four lovely 
children, and hearts full of appreciation of the blessings 
bestowed upon us. But in the second June after the birth 
of our splendid boy, Peter Parker, we were overwhelmed 
with grief by his sudden removal at nineteen months of 
age. Thus, in the most beautiful month of all the year, 
the month of our greatest joys and greatest sorrows, we laid 
to rest another treasure. In September, 1855, Dr. Parker and 
our sister returned from China, and made us another visit. 
Dr. Parker was at this time appointed Minister to China, and, 
consequently, could spend but a short time in the country. 
I accompanied them to Boston, from which place he sailed 
for Europe, while sister Hattie remained through the winter. 
We visited Maine together, and had a most interesting 
journey. It was then I saw my second-cousin, Louise 
Weston, and her little boy, who reminded me so much of 
my own lost darling. We found our nieces and nephews 
fast growing to man and womanhood, our brothers and their 
wives advancing in life, and many friends with whom it was 
most pleasant again to hold converse. We made another 
delightful visit at Hon. Rufus Choate’s, in Boston, and then 
saw the family for the last time. We made a charming 
visit in Philadelphia, and my acquaintance then began with 
the family of Mrs. Mather, who have ever since been our 
warm friends. The winter of 1855-56 was a very severe 
one, and for six weeks we enjoyed good sleighing, the first 
I had known since leaving New England. On a bright, 
pleasant morning in April, just as the early spring flowers 
were beginning to open, our fourth boy, Parker Webster, 
was born, and we again had sons and daughters. 







CHAPTER XXX. 


How swiftly now the years glide by, heart and hands full 
with all the cares of a large family. From the time of my 
marriage, and more especially from the beginning of our 
country life, my mother’s home was with us. I have before 
spoken of her devotion to my children. They were all the 
world to her, and she was never so happy as when with 
them. “ Grandma’s room ” was their resort at all times, 
and they were ever sure to find in her a sympathizing 
friend, ready alike to tell them stories or assist them in 
their plays. She rejoiced over the births of the babies, and 
grieved intensely for those who were taken from us. Hattie 
and Parker were her especial darlings, and she prophesied 
for them innumerable blessings and favors; the latter, she 
always predicted, would be a remarkable man, and the most 
talented of the family. We had also for several years a gov¬ 
erness for the children, and in 1855 Dr. Page’s father, 
mother, and brother came to live with us ; so, as you may 
well believe, our little cottage was full. But events do not 
linger in my memory of these years as in those of my young 
life. Here and there a vivid picture remains of joy or sor¬ 
row. Little incidents to mark the time stand out before 
me as the years pass rapidly by. Dear friends whom I had 
known and loved passed away, their places to be ever 
vacant here. My last interview with Hon. Daniel Webster 
stands out prominently in my memory. It was during 
August, 1852, that he came to see me, accompanied by my 
sister Emelyn. He had been detained by public business 
longer than usual in Washington, and was much enfeebled 
by hot weather and hard work. It was a warm, close after¬ 
noon, and to save him as much as possible from fatigue it 
was proposed that I should join them in the carriage and 
drive to the country. We accordingly drove out to the 
neighborhood of “ Silver Spring,” where a colored camp- 
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meeting was in progress, and where several of Mr. Webster’s 
servants were worshiping. His interest in all those con¬ 
nected with him was so great, and his sympathies so entire, 
that he insisted upon getting out of the carriage and joining 
the assembly. The great man was welcomed by the sweet¬ 
est songs of praise ringing through the trees, while all eyes 
were upon him. He stood as if entranced during the sing¬ 
ing and prayer that followed, and when, a few weeks later, 
he was about to bid adieu to all of earth, he remarked to 
those in attendance upon him that the lines of the hymn 
sung upon that occasion had been constantly recurring to 
him since. Upon our homeward drive he was very silent, 
apparently absorbed in deep thought. I remarked to him, 
“ Mr. Webster, it is a great pleasure to be with you again ; 
we don’t forget you, though we meet less frequently than 
of old.” And my sister said, “ Yes, Priscy and I think and 
talk of you a great deal.” Looking from one to the other 
with solemn earnestness, he replied, “ When you think of 
me> you think of the past; when you talk of me, your con¬ 
versation is historical.” Arriving at our cottage, he re¬ 
quested the children to be brought out. Emmie, Charlie, 
and Hattie (then thirteen months of age) were placed in the 
carriage for a farewell kiss, our last good-bye was spoken, 
and we met no more. He died at Marshfield, October 24, 
1852. I met Mrs. Webster but once, years after. She too 
has long since gone to rest, and none remain of the family 
circle in which some of my brightest and happiest days were 
spent. 






CHAPTER XXXI. 


Other scenes come vividly before me. I see the trees 
and flowers all about our pretty home, the dear old people 
sitting upon the broad veranda, or wandering through the 
grounds, while I stroll through the garden, usually with 
baby in my arms, watching my husband’s careful training 
of the flowers and learning their names. I hear the chil¬ 
dren’s voices resounding through the grove, and the sweet 
notes of the flute in the still evening air, when other sounds 
are hushed and little ones in bed. I see a sturdy little fel¬ 
low sitting upon the table by the side of my bed, where he 
has been placed by his motherly sister, that he may get a 
peep at the wee blue-eyed brother nestled snugly by my 
side on this cold January morning. My “ pair of boys” I 
used to call them, how soon they played horses together 
(Parker and Harvey), and how much mischief they con* 
trived to accomplish, often encouraged, no doubt, by brother 
Charlie, now a big boy and going to school in the city. 
Then comes a picture before me of which it is hard to write. 
Though so much has passed since that morning long ago, 
it stands out in memory as if it were but yesterday. The 
darkened room, the open fire, your great-grandma Page (my 
well-beloved mother-in-law) seated upon a low chair, the 
new baby upon her lap, Emmie, now grown to beautiful 
womanhood, kneeling by her side, and the papa looking on 
and saying, “ I am so glad it is a girl, to keep up the balance 
of power —three boys and three girls —a perfect number for 
a family.” Then my mamma comes in—your great-grandma 
Webster—and looks most critically at the little one and 
says, “ She must be called Lucy Derby.” And so she was 
given the sweet name of her paternal grandmother. As I 
lie in bed I watch the group around the fire, and listen to 
their comments on the little one just given us, our eighth 
and last baby. Its brown hair, blue-gray eyes, and long 
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lashes are all remarked upon. She alone remains to me of 
that loved group. Thank God, I have still my little one. 
Troublpus times these were to all in our land. The scourge 
of civil war was upon us, distress and suffering in our midst. 
I shall give no account of the four years' struggle through 
which we passed. They were days never to be forgotten, 
but volumes upon volumes have been written, giving the 
most minute details, not only of the great rebellion, but of 
the condition of the whole country, from the time of ^he 
firing upon Fort Sumter in 1861 to the surrender of the 
rebels under General Lee in 1865. We all did what we 
could for the sick, the wounded, and the dying in our midst. 
The two grandmothers knitted stockings and prepared lint. 
The aged grandfather walked daily to the hospitals, often 
accompanied by one or more of the children. We made 
wash-boilers full of broth, which my husband and I dis¬ 
pensed to the invalids. Our pleasant home became unde¬ 
sirable on account of its proximity to camps and hospitals; 
consequently, we disposed of it and moved to the city, 
taking up our abode on F Street, between Thirteenth and 
Fourteenth, in the spring of 1863. 







CHAPTER XXXII. 

ABOUT six years before our removal to the city, sister 
Hattie and her husband returned from China, and took up 
their abode in Washington. More than twenty years of hard 
labor had so impaired Dr. Parker’s health, that a change of 
climate became imperative, and yielding to the earnest so¬ 
licitations of friends, he gave up the charge of his hospital 
in Canton. His life there was a most interesting one, but 
I regret that I am able to give but few details respecting it. 
Upon the spot where now stands his pleasant villa in the 
beautiful town of Framingham, in June, 1804, Dr. Peter 
Parker was born. I have spent many hours wandering 
about the fields and pastures of that lovely home, where I 
and mine have always been made so welcome, listening to 
his stories of the past, full of tender memories of boyhood 
and the dear ones long since gone to rest, as well as of de¬ 
vout thankfulness for the labors of later years. Herv , a 
stone which he had helped to set in the solid wall three¬ 
score years ago. There , the fields he had cultivated, the 

trees he had most loved, the very spot where he had de¬ 
cided, when a lad of nineteen, that a greater work was in 
store for him than that of a New England farmer. Then 
the struggles to obtain an education which followed, more 
difficult in those early days than now. The efforts and self- 
denial of father, mother, and sisters, to give him such ad¬ 
vantages as would fit him for his great career. The solemn 
dedication of himself to the cause of missions, and the grief 
it must have been to those loving hearts, to give up the 
only son , the staff upon which they had hoped to lean 
through coming years. He graduated at Yale College in 
1831, after which he studied at New Haven, both medicine 
and theology, the better to fit him for the projected enter¬ 
prise, which was the establishment of a hospital at the city 
of Canton, in China. Efforts had been previously made to 
8 
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extend a helping hand to the Chinese, who were utterly 
ignorant of the science of medicine and surgery, and an in¬ 
firmary for the poor had been opened at Macao, as early as 
1820, which was sustained for some time and alleviated much 
suffering. The Empire at that time was virtually closed 
to foreigners, and it was considered almost impossible to 
exert any direct influence upon the moral or spiritual con¬ 
dition of the Chinese, who looked upon all who attempted 
it as “ outside barbarians.” Notwithstanding these dis¬ 
couragements there were men, who, following the precepts 
and examples of our blessed Saviour, who relieved bodily in¬ 
firmities that the soul might be benefited, gave money and 
time to the good work, and efforts were made to secure a 
suitable building in Canton for the establishment of an 
Ophthalmic Hospital. To this enterprise Dr. Parker was 
dedicated, and in 1834 he went to China, then a voyage of 
several months. In October, 1835, he opened the hospital 
which was at first intended for diseases of the eye, but other 
patients were admitted, and during the first year over two 
thousand persons, coming from all parts of the Empire, had 
received treatment. The fame of the great surgeon spread 
rapidly, and many there were who fain would have fallen 
down and worshiped him as a deity, had he not directed 
them to a higher Master, whom he served. Although upon 
the first day of opening but one solitary female presented 
herself for treatment, soon crowds came to the building, and 
many persons assembling about the door would sit all night 
in the streets that they might obtain an early ticket for ad¬ 
mittance on the following morning. The rich and noble, . 
as well as the humble and destitute, sought help from the sur¬ 
geon’s skillful hand. Sight was given to the blind, and 
hundreds of patients who were afflicted with tumors, and 
other dire diseases, were cured and sent away rejoicing. In 
1837 Dr. Parker visited the Loo Choo Islands and Japan, 
where he had many exciting and interesting experiences. 
In 1840, war breaking out between England and China, the 
hospital was closed, and Dr. Parker returned to America, 
but went back to China in 1842, taking with him my be- 
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loved sister, as I have related. The hospital was re-opened, 
and soon became as crowded as before. In addition to his 
other labors, which were most arduous, for he not only 
healed the multitude, but preached to them of Jesus Christ, 
he became interpreter and secretary to the U. S. Legation, 
an embassy having been sent out from this country to make 
a new treaty with China. In this he did good service to 
our government by his thorough knowledge of, and 
acquaintance with, Chinese character and prejudices, gain¬ 
ing points which would have been caviled at, or perchance 
refused to one in whom they had less confidence. In 1855 
he again visited this country, but by the request of our gov¬ 
ernment returned as commissioner with full power to revise 
the treaty of 1844. This position he held till 1857, when, 
as before stated, his health having failed, he returned to 
the United States, and settled in Washington, where he has 
resided during the winter seasons ever since. For many 
years he was a regent of the Smithsonian Institution, and 
has filled other scientific positions. Even now, at the age 
of eighty-two, his days of usefulness are by no means ended, 
though he is unable to take an active part in life's work. 
It is a pleasure to him to recount the wonderful experi¬ 
ences of his past life, of his intimate association with old 
friends in other lands, who have long since passed away; 
his visit to England in 1841, where he was so warmly re¬ 
ceived by the greatest and best of men, many of whom had 
given freely for the support of his work in China; his visit 
to her Majesty the Queen ; and the numerous letters he has 
received from friends among the English nobility, encour- 
aging his heart by their warm sympathy and zealous ap¬ 
proval of his efforts. A son born to them in 1859 makes 
glad their home, and the presence of this dear family has 
afforded me light and comfort in many days of darkness 
and sorrow. 













CHAPTER XXXIII. 


It was our privilege for several years to make a home for 
the parents of my husband, but when we removed to the 
city they took up their residence with their eldest daughter, 
Mrs. Emerson, of St. Georges, Del. Here they remained 
till their death, which occurred a year or two later. I regret 
exceedingly that I did not take down from my mother 
Page’s lips all the interesting accounts she used to give me 
of her past life, of her own and husband’s ancestry, as well 
as numberless details of interest connected with by-gone 
days. She was a most delightful conversationalist, and gave 
vivid pictures of the past, with interesting accounts of those 
she had known or been associated with. She was one of 
nine sisters. These, with three brothers, were the children 
of Bridget Derby and Deacon William Lang, of Salem, 
Mass. I have visited the old mansion in which these chil¬ 
dren were all born and grew up to man and womanhood, 
w 7 here all the daughters but two were married, and where 
the two maidens lived to an advanced age. The house is 
still occupied by the descendants of Deacon Lang. In 1848, 
father and mother Page visited Salem, and a family reunion 
took place at the old home, all the sisters, with their hus¬ 
bands, being present (the brothers had died some years 
before). The youngest of the nine (Mrs. Howard, of 
Boston) was over fifty years of age, and had several grand¬ 
children. I cannot do better than to copy the letter re¬ 
ceived at that time from my beloved mother-in-law. 

“My Dear Children: 

“ Your affectionate letters were received with much pleasure, and although I 
am much occupied in making and receiving visits, I have found a few leisure 
moments to answer them. My time has passed so delightfully here, surrounded 
by kind and affectionate friends, that I shall find it difficult to tear myself away 
from them. The meeting of the nine sisters took place on Wednesday. The 
weather was uncommonly fine, they were all handsomely dressed, and each 
countenance beamed with satisfaction and delight. The scenes of our youthful 
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days were called to mind and many a girlish frolic was brought to remembrance, 
which caused the hearty laugh so peculiar to the Lang family. Sister Harriet 
(Mrs. Howard) prepared for us an elegant dinner, which was highly seasoned 
with love and affection (excellent ingredients ), and although we partook of a 
great variety of good things, none of us complained of dyspepsia. About five 
o’clock our old friend and pastor. Dr. Emerson, came in with his wife, by par¬ 
ticular request. After singing that beautiful hymn, 

“ f Blest be the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love,’ 

Dr. Emerson made a most touching and appropriate prayer. It brought before 
us the images of our dear departed parents, and we seemed to realize more 
fully the value of the rich legacy they had left us: the example of a holy life, 
and the prayer of faith that was treasured up in heaven and has caused bless* 
ings innumerable to descend upon our heads. There were many things com¬ 
bined that rendered our meeting deeply interesting. In this old and venerable 
mansion our mother gave us birth, and here we were instructed in those precious 
truths which led us to seek an interest in the dear Redeemer. Our old domes¬ 
tic, Nelly Jones, who lived for so many years with my mother when we were 
children, spent the day with us. She has always been veiy much attached to 
the family, and takes an interest in everything that concerns them. I would 
write more of this interesting occasion, but am expecting every moment friends 
who are to take us to the Lawrence farm, where we are to spend several days. 
We have had a most delightful visit so far, and I am afraid I shall find it hard 
to break away from so many kind and attentive friends. Give my affectionate 
regards to your dear mother, and tell her I have seen her friend, Mrs. Ingersoll, 
who was highly gratified to hear from her, and sends a great deal of love to her. 
And now, my dear children, I must close my letter, and that the blessing of 
Heaven may rest on you and yours is the fervent prayer of your 

“ Affectionate mother, 

“ Lucy Page.” 

All the members of this pleasant party have long since 
gone to their rest, and no one is left to tell me aught 
of the family history. The sweet name of Lucy has 
been handed down through many generations of the 
Derby family. A Lucy Derby, said to be remarkable 
for beauty and accomplishments, came over from 
England in the early days of the Massachusetts Colony. 
I think it was of her my mother Page told me, that, 
having been so overcome by grief at the death of her 
husband, she fell dead upon his grave. My mother, 
Lucy Lang, the fourth daughter, was born in 1782, and 
in 1803 married Jere Lee Page, of Salem, Mass. The 
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happiness of this union was never interrupted till death 
separated them, after sixty-two years of lover-like devotion. 
Your great-grandfather Page was a handsome, gallant man, 
a gentleman of the old school, who would not have allowed 
a lady to stoop for her handkerchief or fan, even when he 
was at the age of eighty-four, or get into a carriage without 
assistance. He never neglected to present your great¬ 
grandmother with a bouquet of fresh flowers each day, 
which she wore in her dress ; and very lovely she looked, 
with her lace handkerchief folded over her breast, her pretty 
brown curls, and sweet, sympathetic blue eyes, seated in her 
camp-chair, which great-grandpa would take out into the 
grove on warm afternoons; while he sat by her side and 
read aloud, or talked upon subjects interesting to them both. 




CHAPTER XXXIV. 


From the records of the Page family, copied at Salem 
by a distant relative, I learn that your ancestor, Captain 
Samuel Page, was born in Medford, Mass., 1749. He re¬ 
moved to Salem, where he married Lois Lee, daughter of 
Hannah and Captain Richard Lee. They had three chil¬ 
dren, Samuel, Jeremiah Lee, and Elizabeth. The latter 
died young. The mother died when the second son Jere 
was an infant. Though he had never known her, he bore 
through life a great reverence for her memory. The only 
article he possessed belonging to his young mother, who, re¬ 
port says, was exceptionally lovely, was a sampler “ wrought 
by Lois Lee in the 13th year of her age, 1755/’ This he 
looked upon as an inestimable treasure, the mdst valuable 
of all his possessions, and being especially devoted to our 
eldest daughter, Emmie, he presented it to her when he left 
Washington. It hangs in the library, framed as it was one 
hundred and thirty years ago, the colors undimmed by time, 
and every letter and flower as perfect as when completed 
by the little fingers so long since turned to dust. His father 
married again, and had two sons, whose descendants are 
living in different parts of the country. Of your great¬ 
grandfather, Samuel Page, I only know that he was a mer¬ 
chant of consequence, and was highly esteemed in Salem, 
where he resided from the time of his marriage with Lois 
Lee. He was a member of the Philosophical Library Asso¬ 
ciation, and representative to the Massachusetts Legisla¬ 
ture. He died in 1785, at which time my father-in-law could 
not have been more than five years old, and, consequently, 
knew but little of his father’s domestic life and character. 
The house in which he lived is now occupied by Judge En- 
dicott, of Salem. It was a fine mansion in those days, with 
a good deal of handsome carved wood in the finishing. 
He was said to be luxurious in his tastes, and extravagantly 
fond of music , and he not only played upon different instru¬ 
ments himself, but would have musicians stationed in the 
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hall to play while he dined. This gave rise to a saying 
among the common people that u Mr. Page was such a grand 
gentleman he had to have his victuals played down his 
throat.” The taste and talent for music seems to have de¬ 
scended to later generations. My father-in-law played very 
creditably when young upon the violin, and my dear hus¬ 
band was a delightful musician. After the death of his 
father, Jeremiah, or Jere, as he was always called, was taken 
to the home of his paternal aunt, Mrs. Lawrence. I think 
but a small property was left for the maintenance of the 
young family, for at an early age he was sent to sea with an 
uncle engaged in the East India trade. This was consid¬ 
ered a good opening for those days, the only wealthy peo¬ 
ple of Salem being engaged in shipping enterprises. He 
continued to follow the sea for more than forty years. In 
due time he became master and owner of a vessel trading 
with the East and West Indies, touching on the Spanish 
coast, and making voyages to South America. Although 
he had no special fondness for the sea, he was a man who 
always succeeded in his undertakings, and did well the work 
allotted him ; was upright in all his dealings with men, and 
conscientiously fulfilled the duties of a hard life. He must 
have been quite a marvel for a sea captain in those days, 
for he never drank except in the mildest manner, and was 
never heard to make use of a profane expression in conver¬ 
sation. When engaging his crew for a voyage, he always 
stipulated that there should be no swearing on shipboard. 
As he was a strict disciplinarian, and a captain’s power was 
autocratic then, he had but little trouble in enforcing this 
rule, though at one time there came near being a rebellion 
on board. Upon one of his voyages he had rather a rough 
set of men, and one in particular, a dare-devil specimen, 
who, as is often the case, exercised a good dead of influence 
over the others, though no overt acts were performed by 
which the man could be brought to justice. In passing him 
one day, an oath was heard to escape from his lips. Think¬ 
ing it an inadvertence, father Page took no notice, but soon 
found that other members of the crew were making use of 
similar expressions, and moreover that they were showing 
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their insubordination by taking occasion to swear whenever 
he was within hearing. Determining to put a stop to profan¬ 
ity, he summoned the men to the forward part of the ship, 
and repeating to them his rules on this matter, informed 
them that he had noticed a few among the crew who did 
not abide by these regulations,doubtless from forgetfulness: 
and in order to impress them more fully, he had determined 
to cut the wages of all such as used profane language, and 
expecting in this to be supported by all the law-abiding 
members of the ship's crew; but as he wished to be just to 
the men, he would take their vote upon the subject, allow¬ 
ing them to decide the case. He then requested those who 
were opposed to this rule and ill favor of profane swearing 
to “ walk aftP Not a man stirred, and there was no more 
trouble through the long two or three months’ voyage. It 
was, doubtless, hard for your great-grandparents to be sep¬ 
arated, as they necessarily were, during the early years of 
their married life, but the rapidly growing family called for 
earnest work on the part of the father and only at short inter¬ 
vals could he enjoy the society of his wife and children. Two 
sons and a daughter were successively born to them, and on 
January 24, 1812, Charles Grafton was added to the number. 
Three daughters and two sons followed, making nine chil¬ 
dren in all, one of whom died in infancy. I have visited 
the house in which they lived on Chestnut Street, Salem. 
It is large and commodious, pleasantly situated, and shaded 
by grand old elms. In this house my dear husband first 
began to study the mysteries of science. Here, at ten years 
of age, he made, unaided, an electrical machine, which gave 
such shocks to those of the family who could be persuaded 
to grasp the wire, as caused him to roll upon the floor in an 
ecstasy of delight. Here he lived while preparing at the 
grammar school for Harvard College, which he entered in 
1828, at the age of sixteen, and to this home he often 
walked over from Cambridge during these four years, the 
happiest of his life. He was a favorite with his classmates, 
president of the famous Med Fac Club, devoted to science 
and music, and possessing ample facilities for the gratifica¬ 
tion of his tastes as well as for the pursuit of knowledge. 









CHAPTER XXXV. 


After many years of laborious sea service, my father- 
in-law returned from a long voyage to find all his property 
accumulated during these years swept away through the 
dishonesty of the man he trusted. A large vessel had been 
fitted out and laden with a valuable cargo to be sent to the 
East Indies, father Page intending to remain with his 
family, hoping to be able to give up sea service for the 
future. After attending to the lading of the vessel, and 
going on board to see that all was in order for the voyage, 
he went to the bank in which he kept his money, and 
where he had recently deposited a large amount ($30,000, I 
think it was) and presented a check for a considerable sum, 
when he was informed that the money had all been with¬ 
drawn three days before. 

Surprised, but thinking there could be nothing wrong, 
he hastened to the office of his business partner to find him 
absent and nothing known of his whereabouts. No infor¬ 
mation could be obtained at his own home. He had gone , no 
one knew whither, leaving wife, children, and creditors. He 
had taken the money for purposes of speculation (gambling, 
I may call it), as many another man has done—failed in his 
venture, and lacked courage to face the situation. What 
made the case a peculiarly trying one, he was the husband 
of mother Page’s sister, and no efforts were ever made to 
trace him. If his family ever heard from him they made 
no sign, and father Page, with noble generosity assisted 
them in their destitution for years. I have heard mother 
say she felt such sorrow for the bereaved wife that she 
could not think of her own losses, but exerted herself 
to be cheerful, that she might comfort her sister. Her 
greatest anxiety was for father, who spent the whole night 
in walking the room and watching for a breeze to spring up 
and bear the ship out of the harbor before the news of the 
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disaster should spread, for the moment it should become 
known, the vessel with its cargo would have been at¬ 
tached, thus cutting off all hope of mending his fortunes. 
With the early dawn the ship began to move, and the 
anxious watcher, with a prayer of thanksgiving, saw the 
sails fade in the distance. The voyage was a favorable one, 
and time was gained by which he was enabled to make 
such an arrangement with creditors that the little property 
which remained was not sacrificed. My dear mother Page 
manifested the same cheerful faith and noble courage that 
marked her character through life. She dismissed her 
servants, sold carriage and horses, gave up many luxuries, 
and devoted herself to making a happy and comfortable 
home for her dear husband, who remained on shore for two 
years; and they used to say these years were about the 
happiest of their lives. He afterward made two or three 
successful voyages, and realizing enough to make them 
comfortable, he gave up the sea and settled with his family 
in Fairfax County, Virginia, where he made a delightful 
home, and where I first learned to know and love him. 








CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Before these days a terrible sorrow came to them, so 
great as to make these pecuniary losses seem very trivial. 
It was the loss of their eldest son, Jere Lee, a young man 
of twenty-five years of age, whose many estimable traits of 
character and lovely disposition endeared him to his family 
and friends. Like his father he followed the sea, and before 
reaching the age of twenty-one was master of a vessel trading 
with the West Indies. His last voyage was made to Cuba, 
from which port he sent letters to his parents, his brother 
Charles, then about sixteen, and his sister. He sailed a day 
or two after, and was never again heard from. A fearful 
storm occurred in southern waters during the month of 
September, 1828, and the ship with all on board were sup¬ 
posed to have been lost. Pieces of a wreck were afterward 
picked up and identified as having belonged to the vessel, 
but for years the fond mother mourned for her son, and 
looked in vain for his return. I have these last letters 
now before me, yellow and worn with age and frequent 
perusals (though for twenty years they not been opened t;ill 
now); but showing such a brave spirit, such purity of char¬ 
acter and Christian faith as are rarely found in one so 
exposed, as he must have been, to the temptations and 
allurements of vice. The one to his young brother, whom 
he dearly loved, giving good advice about his studies and 
future course in life, is too long to be copied here, but I 
must give you some extracts from it, that my sons and 
grandsons may read his wise counsels and take them to 
heart. After speaking of the uncertainties of a sea life, he 
adds: 44 I dare not look forward to a time when I shall be 
able to stay at home, perhaps that time will never come, 
but I enjoy life as it passes. I endeavor to grow better as 
I advance in years, and as for the future, God is just, and I 
feel that it becomes me to submit to my fate, be it what it 
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may. I look back upon the past, and where I have erred 
I endeavor now to go straight ahead and make no leeways. 
A clear conscience, Charles, is the mainspring of happiness 
of this life—keep that in good order, and you will keep 
clear of many rocks and shoals on which thousands have 
been and are every day wrecked. I feel a great deal of 
interest in your welfare, any misconduct of yours would 
give me much pain. I hope you will come out of college 
with flying colors, not half-mast, but hoisted chock-a-block, 
and never to be pulled down by any adversary. You are the 
only classical Page in our book, and take care you do not 
disgrace any of its meaner leaves. If you do, I’ll heave you 
overboard if you are expert at gymnastics. Beware that 
you stand at the head of the Page, and mind, keep there, or 
I will log you and stop your grog.” After referring to his 
having entered Harvard College, and thus becoming 
separated from early playmates, and forming new associa¬ 
tions, he continues : “ We who once played together soon 
become strangers to each other, and hardly speak when we 
meet. I speak from experience, and you will soon find it 
so, if you have not already. It is only the ties of kindred 
and blood which bind us together, and these, I regret to 
say, are too often forgotten, and even brothers become selfish 
and unnatural. But let it not be so with us—we are the 
only males of our family (excepting little George), who are 
capable of earning a livelihood. Henry, poor fellow ! is 
lame, and does not enjoy the health with which we are 
blessed, nor is he blessed with the advantages of acquiring 
a livelihood by his talents.” Soon after the removal of the 
family to Fairfax, Va., the young son George, here spoken of, 
died of typhoid fever. He was about sixteen years of age, 
most interesting and talented. His death was a great sor¬ 
row to all the family. There now remained Henry, who 
was always an invalid, Charles, and four daughters, who all 
married within a few years of their coming South. Lucy 
Anne married Rev. D. H. Emerson, son of Rev. Dr. Emer¬ 
son, of Salem, before referred to. Charlotte married Rev* 
C. Ewing, of Philadelphia. Harriet married Rev. H. 
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Woods, of Baltimore. Ellen married Hon. C. H. Upton, 
for many years consul at Geneva. Mrs. Emerson and Mr, 
and Mrs. Woods are the only ones now living. 

I cannot close this chapter without mentioning one 
other member of the family who was very dear to us all. 
Cousin Phebe Flint, the daughter of mother Page’s eldest 
sister, having lost her father at an early age was taken into 
the family, and for forty years was untiring in her devotion 
to her uncle, aunt, and young cousins. She helped to nurse 
them all, from my husband, who was a baby when she first 
went to them, down to George, the last of the nine children, 
and when her death occurred, in 1849, they mourned as for 
a parent. All who remember her will testify to her lovely 
Christian character, and entire forgetfulness of self in her 
efforts to help others. After the daughters had all married 
and left the paternal roof, and Phebe also was called away, 
it was thought best for the old people to give up their 
estate in Virginia, and spend the remainder of their days 
with their children. They accordingly sold the farm, and 
after spending a year with their granddaughter, Mrs. 
Rebecca Throckmorton, daughter of sister Ellen Upton, 
they made their home with us at Grafton Cottage until 
we moved to the city. 










CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Before closing the record of this period in my history, 
the fifteen years spent at “Grafton Cottage,” I must refer 
to a few other scenes and incidents that fill my memory of 
those years. Absorbed though I was in husband and chil¬ 
dren, the remembrance of them is very pleasant to me, and 
I shall miss from these pages the names of many who are 
most dear if I do not linger awhile to make a brief refer¬ 
ence to those who visited us at different times. The little 
cottage was never so full but a guest-chamber could be pre¬ 
pared for friends and kinsfolk who were made welcome, and 
for whom little entertainments of music and theatricals were 
gotten up, which they did not fail to appreciate. My three 
Webster cousins, with their wives, visited us at different 
times, and it was a pleasure for me to entertain those from 
whom I had received innumerable kindnesses and favors. 
Aunt Susan Webster, my father's youngest sister, spent a 
week with us, and endeared herself to us all. She died the 
following year. My cousin, Judge Otis Colby, of New Bed¬ 
ford, and Rev. Thomas Sewall, visited us; also Governor 
Cony, of Maine, Uncle and Aunt Mussey, and other distant 
relatives of my mother. My husband’s sisters and many of 
his relatives, among whom were the Howards, of Boston, 
spent a good deal of time with us; and one delightful day 
and night we had the pleasure of entertaining General H. 
K. Oliver, of Salem, Mass., a warm and devoted friend of 
Dr. Page's. They spent nearly the whole night in talking 
over by-gone days, telling droll anecdotes, and laughing over 
comical scenes of the past. My nieces, Fanny and Carrie, 
were often with us till they married and went to other 
homes, and the younger ones, Hattie and Julia, took their 
places. Lizzie Holmead spent much time with us, taught 
the children to read, and attended to their education until 
they were old enough to go to school in the city. Mrs. 
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Burdett spent several months with us. Harriet Williams, 
of Augusta, niece of Hon. Ruell Williams, was a great 
favorite, and always a welcome guest. Her family were 
among the kindest of my school friends in the old days, and 
it was her brother who took me to the Museum in New 
York on my first visit to that city. But of all those who 
came to us, none was more heartily welcome than my dear 
brother Nathan, whose failing health made it necessary for 
him to escape from the rigors of a New England climate, 
and who spent two winters with us at different times. He 
afterward removed his family to Virginia, but the Civil War 
breaking out, was obliged to leave his home there, and sub¬ 
sequently settled in Georgetown, where he continued to re¬ 
side till the time of his death, in 1874. His wife, for many 
years an invalid, died in 1881, leaving a daughter and two 
sons. The eldest son and the daughter, with their families, 
reside in Georgetown ; the younger, Nathan, named for 
father and great-grandfather, is pushing his fortunes in the 
Far West. Other names are intimately associated with these 
years and those which followed our removal to the city. 
The children of Dr. Bailey, the distinguished editor of the 
National Era y and pioneer of the antislavery party, were 
among our daughter's friends, and their intimate association 
resulted in a union affecting very decidedly my own life as 
well as the destinies of our children. In the spring of 1862, 
soon after the birth of our little Lucy Derby, we became 
intimately acquainted with Mr. and Mrs. Pollok, and they 
have continued through these twenty-four years that have 
passed our warmest and most devoted friends. Mr. Pollok’s 
earnest efforts of untiring service in our behalf helped 
greatly to cheer and give courage to my husband during the 
last years of his life, when, with failing health, he looked for¬ 
ward to an early separation from the family so dear to him. 
Rev. Dr. Sunderland has been for more than thirty years a 
constant friend. He baptized four of our babies as well as 
all the grandchildren, married our daughters, and performed 
the last services for those who have gone from earth. I 
should fill too many pages were I to mention all who lov- 
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ingly administered to us during the dark days which followed 
our removal to the city. Of these days I cannot write. 
Clouds were round about us so thick I almost failed to catch 
a single ray of light in the darkness. In June, 1867, we 
looked for the last time upon the face of our first-born— 
beautiful in death as in life—a bride of three short months 
—lovely and beloved. *Tis no wonder that the month of 
June, with its wealth of flowers, ever brings to me the 
sweetest and the saddest memories. In looking back upon 
this season of anxiety and sorrow, I do not forget that three 
others, stricken down with fever, were spared to us* one so 
near the dark portal that his recovery was looked upon as a 
miracle by those who watched over him. Nor of the weeks 
we spent at “ Parker Villa,” as soon as the invalids were able 
to be taken North, where they gained health in the pure 
air, and where strength came to Dr. Page in such measure 
as enabled him to accomplish a great work before he was 
called hence. 


9 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


During the winter of 1867-68 Dr. Page completed and 
published a book upon Induction , and collected many facts 
with regard to his experiments in electricity and magnetism. 
I am incompetent to give an account of his life’s work, but 
hope it will be done by one conversant with the details of 
science—our son Parker—who inherits his father’s tastes, 
and will, without doubt, do justice to his memory. In 
May, 1868, his earthly career en< 5 ed, and for a time life’s 
burden seemed too heavy to be borne, but my Heavenly 
Father, whose presence never fails, sustained me. To my 
sisters and their husbands my gratitude is due for all their 
loving care and tenderness during this trying time. 

In my dear son, Marcellus Bailey, I have ever found 
a sympathizing friend, wise counselor, and a judicious and 
affectionate brother to my children. His presence has 
brightened many gloomy hours, and his thoughtful care 
given encouragement on many trying occasions when my 
two boys were growing to manhood. In the summer of 
1869 such pleasant arrangements were made for my family 
as proved a blessing to us all. The memory of them is like 
a green spot in the desert, for they caused the clouds to lift 
and life to look bright once more. For six summers we 
made our home in Framingham, and the name of “ Rose- 
dale,” with its varied and delightful associations, will be 
long remembered by all who shared its delights. The 
house, a large old-fashioned one, was furnished and made 
ready for our coming by my always devoted sister, and 
when we arrived from the heat and dust of the city, to this 
cool, quiet retreat, it seemed like entering Paradise. The 
green fields, the magnificent elm trees, the rocks and shrub¬ 
bery, the lovely pond, and clear running stream, making 
music as it rippled over the rocks almost at our very door, 
were all enchanting. Parker and Harvey kept chickens 
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and rabbits, camped out at night, foraged among the neigh¬ 
boring orchards and corn-fields, picked berries, went a-fishing, 
and had a good time generally, with the constant assistance 
of Cousin Peter. What happy times the boys had together! 
and then the big brothers would come on for a few weeks, 
and make things lively for us all. The girls formed pleasant 
friends, and we used to have delightful tea-drinkings at 
Parker Villa, only a few minutes’ walk from Rosedale. We 
hoped to have been able to take my mother to Framingham 
on this our first summer there, and made preparations for 
doing so, but she decided that it would be unsafe for her to 
attempt the journey at her advanced age, and remained in 
Washington with sister Emelyn. Had the conveniences 
for travel been what they are now, we should not have hesi¬ 
tated, but she was very lame, and moving about a great 
exertion to her. She enjoyed our letters, and wrote to us 
frequently, but it was the last summer she was to spend on 
earth. We found on our return in the autumn that she 
had failed a good deal, but she still possessed the same 
brave, courageous spirit as of old, and though in her nine¬ 
tieth year, had lost none of her interests in life. The daily 
papers were always perused, and her knowledge of foreign 
affairs, as well as of those connected with our own country, 
was kept up. She seldom read works of fiction, but de¬ 
lighted in books of travel, biographical and historical works. 
A voluminous History of England was read through the 
last year of her life, to “ refresh her memory,” she said. 
Upon one occasion, after having been engaged for several 
days upon some deep theological treatise, she expressed a 
wish for something light and entertaining, but at the same 
time said she did not care for a novel. I had finished read¬ 
ing Mark Twain’s Innocents Abroad , and gave her the book, 
which she read through with great delight. She asked me 
not long after if I could give her another book as entertain¬ 
ing as that of Mark Twain, and looking through the library 
I selected Rev. Mr. Murray’s Adirondacks . She read this 
with apparent interest, and when I asked if she liked it as 
much as the other, she replied, “ I don’t think there is as 
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much religion in it as in the other one.” I do not know 
which of the distinguished authors would be the most flat¬ 
tered by her criticism. The December of 1869 our dear 
mother spent with me, and thinking it would probably be 
her last year with us, she desired to have my children about 
her as much as possible. I had a bed placed for her in an 
alcove of the library which opened out of my room, that she 
might be near me at night, but fearing the arrangements 
for the coming festival would disturb her, I proposed giving 
up my room to her the night before Christmas. This she 
would not consent to, saying she wished to be present when 
the children came in for their gifts, and enjoy the Christmas 
tree with them. She said, with her usual forgetfulness of 
self, “ their noise does not disturb me in the least; I love 
to see them happy.” And thus was her last Christmas on 
earth spent with those young lives and merry voices all 
about her. On the last of the year she went to Dr. Parker’s 
that she might spend New-year’s-day with them, and thus 
divide the holidays among her four daughters—having en¬ 
joyed Thanksgiving at Dr. Lindsly’s, where sister Mary 
joined her. It was something of an effort for her to go 
down to the parlor for the New-year’s reception, but her 
strong will carried her through,the day successfully, and she 
conversed with sixty different gentlemen, many of whom 
called especially to pay their respects to her.. When about 
to descend the stairs upon Dr. Parker’s arm, she pleasantly 
remarked: “ I can say with Leander, when he crossed the 
Hellespont, make me a wreck as I return, but spare me as 
I go.” She continued in her usual health during the two 
following months, but early in March was attacked by an 
illness which she felt must prove fatal. We all hoped that 
her naturally good constitution would triumph over disease, 
and that she might be spared to us yet longer. Dr. Lindsly 
and Dr. Parker watched over her with unceasing care, and 
at one time we were greatly encouraged, but only for a 
brief interval. She was patient and cheerful during these 
weeks of suffering, striving to reconcile her children to the 
parting which was so near at hand, telling them of past in- 
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cidents of which they could learn nothing after her decease, 
giving good advice, and saying loving words to the grand¬ 
children and great-grandchildren who gathered around her 
for a last fare\Vell. On the morning of March 30, 1870, our 
beloved mother, whose brave spirit, strong intellect, and un¬ 
selfish devotion to others had filled so large a space in our 
lives, passed from earth, leaving a large circle to mourn for 
her. 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Our summers, with the exception of that preceding the 
marriage of our daughter, Harriet Parker, were spent in 
Framingham till 1876. July 2, 1873, our first grandchild, 
Frank Marcellus Bailey, was born at Rosedale, and thus was 
added a new and tender interest in the dear old place which 
I shall always associate with the sweet young mother and 
her lovely little one. Other events serve to impress this sum- 
mer upon my memory and make it one of unusual interest. 
During the month of August I again visited Maine, this 
time accompanied by my three sisters. We had never been 
together in the old home since the summer of my first re¬ 
membrance, so dimly distant, when the young sisters arrived 
from Washington and made glad the mother’s heart. She 
had rested from her labors and passed from earth without 
ever having seen her children #//together, for in that sum¬ 
mer so long ago, brother Sereno was away. We now pro¬ 
posed to meet on the coast of Maine, where brother Nathan, 
still in feeble health, was passing the season with his wife at 
Boothbay. Sisters Mary, Hattie and myself went to Boston, 
where we were joined by sister Emelyn for the contemplated 
trip, and, notwithstanding our gray hairs and grandchildren, 
we determined to be girls again . We made a right merry 
party, allowing naught of care or trouble to intrude. In pass¬ 
ing through Hampton, N. H., we caught a glimpse of the 
old church where our dear uncle Webster preached for so 
many years, of the parsonage where the cousins, his noble 
sons, were born and grew to manhood, and conversed for a 
few moments with an old gentleman who knew him well, 
and spoke with enthusiasm of his untiring efforts in behalf 
of education, and of his noble and refining influence still felt 
in the community. We spent a night at Bath, where we were 
joined by our brother, John Milton, his son, Henry Sewall, 
and his daughter, Harriet Parker Webster, and brother 
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Sereno’s daughter, Helen Page Webster. During the day 
and night spent at Boothbay, the girls and boys of half a 
century gone by talked over old times to their hearts’ con¬ 
tent. The only cloud that rested on our pleasant meeting 
was dear brother Nathan’s feebleness. He was unable to 
accompany us to Augusta, where we went the following 
day, sailing up the beautiful Kennebec, made dear to us all 
by memories of the past. We looked upon Georgetown, 
Arousic Island, where grandpa passed his boyhood, and 
my brothers told of the visit they made with him to the 
old spot after he had become aged and infirm. They took 
him down the river from Augusta in a small boat (before 
the days of steamers), and he became so excited by the 
smell of the salt water that he could scarcely wait to land 
before plunging in, and the boys had hard work to pull him 
out, for he found, to his great surprise, that his swimming 
days were over, and he sank like a stone. We spent two 
days at Gardiner, visited the little cottage on the hill, looked 
out through the tiny window-panes over the town, the broad 
river and the beautiful hills, attended worship in the old 
church, and grasped the hands of a few old acquaintances 
still remaining to link the present with the past. Our visit 
in Augusta was a very delightful one, divided between the 
homes of our two brothers, Sereno and Milton. We met 
many old friends and visited familiar scenes. The older 
ones, Mary, Sereno and Emelyn went to Vassalboro, and 
looked again at the home of their childhood, while sister 
Hattie and I wandered over the field where had stood the 
“ Great House,” and sought out well-remembered places 
associated with our past. A year later we two sisters again 
made the journey to Augusta to join our brothers in the 
last sad ceremony of committing to the grave our youngest 
brother, Nathan. He had made another trip to Boothbay 
where he had always found help from the bracing sea air, 
but strength failed, and after years of struggle he quietly fell 
asleep to wake no more on earth. In accordance with his 
wishes we laid him to rest by the side of the lovely river 
where his boyhood had been passed, and in the same beau- 
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tiful enclosure are now buried his wife and the wife of my 
brother, John Milton. After our very interesting visit to 
Maine, and the meeting of brothers and sisters there, our 
nephew, Henry S. Webster, wrote the following poem : 


THE MEETING. 

There met one summer’s day 
By a broad-breasted bay, 

Upon whose bosom lay a hundred ships 
With masts unsailed and bare, 

Swinging in the dun air, 

Beneath the shadow of a cloud-eclipse, 

Seven girlish matrons, and gray-headed boys, 

Strong scions of an old and honored race, 

Companions were they once in childhood’s joys, 

But soon dissevered, found a dwelling-place. 

Some, where Potomac’s tide 
Glasses the pride 

Of a great city in its sunlit wave ; 

Some in a ruder clime 
Where autumn’s prime 
Is scarce begun ere wintry tempests rave, 

And strew with gilded leaves summer’s untimely grave. 


As if seven ships 
Between the rocky lips 

Of some calm harbor should go seaward sailing 
And with diverging lines should track the main, 
At length o’er waters and o’er waves prevailing 
They meet once more 
By some far distant shore, 

Tracing over the deep their various way, 

Some freighted with the fiery juices of the vine, 
Sun nurtured on the hills of Spain, 

And some with fabrics fine from far Cathay, 

And some with coarser products of the mine 
Forced by the horny hands of toil 
From the hard grasp of the reluctant soil; 

So do these human ships upon life’s sea 
Behold their courses run 
Convergent into one, 

And for a summer’s day bear company. 

A homely unpretending town 
Looks meekly down 
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From a gaunt hill-side on the misty bay; 

Along its narrow streets men come and go, 

Living their little lives of joy or woe, 

Then pass away 

To be companioned with the stolid clay; 

But his not so 

With the deep, rock-encircled bay ; 

Its waters know no change and suffer no decay, 

Whether bright sunbeams gild the watery plain, 

Or the rough winds of winter rudely blow 

Their chilling blasts from off the stormy main. 
Emblem of true affection which, like it, 

No alteration knows or fears 

Amid the ceaseless change of thronging years. 

Hands may be long ungrasped 
But hearts are ne’er unclasped 

Which love fraternal once has strongly knit. 

Let no one say 

That hearts grow old, as day succeeding day 
Sprinkles the silver sands of time 
Upon the locks of manhood’s prime. 

Not so deemed they whose hearts that day were glad 
With all the fresh delights of sportive youth, 

Not so deemed she, in sooth, 

While yet she lived, who taught them first to name 
That sweet word “ Mother,” and whose frame 
With vigor and endurance clad 
Withstood the shocks of thirty years thrice told, 

And still preserved through all, a heart that grew not old. 
What better heritage 
Than such a green old age 
So fairly fruited, like a laden tree. 

With wisdom, honor, grace and dignity 

Can to her children and her children’s children be. 

’Twas thus I pondered one bright afternoon 
Of the fair month that heralds beauteous June, 

My ears not wholly closed to the dull tread 
Of labor plodding on her ceaseless round, 

But yet, by wayward fancy led, 

And half in dream of days long passed away. 

Resolving the hoarse murmurs of the street 
Into the hollow plash of waves, that beat 
Against the barriers of that distant bay. 

H. S. W. 

Gardiner, Me., May , 1874. 








CHAPTER XL. 


In the autumn of this year, 1873, Parker entered Harvard, 
and it was a great pleasure to have him in the same college 
from which his father graduated forty-one years before. 
His college life was also a very happy one, and I took great 
pride in his success. At the time of his graduation I pre¬ 
sented him with the same set of books—Sir Walter Scott's 
prose works—that Grandma Page had given to her son, 
Charles Grafton, on the occasion of his graduation, in 1832. 
They had been well kept, and are highly prized by him. 

In the spring of 1876 my first granddaughter, Emelyn 
Webster Bailey, was born, and these two beloved children, 
Frank and Emelyn, have made glad my heart for many 
years. God grant to them His promised blessings through 
life. After the four years of college life were ended, and 
my pair of boys established in their respective professions, 

I made an entire change in my domestic arrangements. The 
years had been fraught with responsibilities, cares and anx¬ 
ieties for me, and I felt the need of rest and change. I 
wished, also, to give such advantages to my little daughter, 
Lucy Derby, as she had been deprived of, while my best 
efforts were given to her brothers. They were now, at 
the ages of eighteen and twenty-one, fully determined to 
support themselves without assistance from me. I am glad 
to say they have been entirely successful, and I am quite as 
proud of them to-day as I was when they played horses all 
through the house and around the piazza at Grafton Cottage, 
a quarter of a century ago. Our pleasant home on I Street 
was given up, and Lucy and I drifted about for several years, 
passing a summer in the mountains of Virginia, a winter in 
Boston, and a delightful season at Cape Elizabeth, on the 
coast of Maine, where we enjoyed the society of many old 
and dear friends. I made a trip to Augusta, in the autumn 
of 1879, an d spent several weeks with my brothers and their 
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families. But few old friends were left to bid me welcome, 
and great changes had taken place. My brothers’ children 
married and settled with families of their own. My cousin, 
Anne Williams, who occupies the old mansion in which I 
used to be so delightfully entertained, was absent, but her 
sister, Mrs. Judd, with whom I passed a delightful day, took 
me all over the house which remains just as it was in my 
childhood. Brother Sereno and I drove down to Gardiner 
over the familiar hills, and by the little cottage once more, 
crossed the long bridge to Pittston, just where the boats 
used to ferry us over, when we were small children, and 
went for a visit to grandma. We stood for half an hour 
and looked at the beautiful stream reflecting the trees in 
their gorgeous autumn foliage, at the long, white cottage 
with its two front doors, at one of which I could almost 
fancy I saw grandma with her white cap and apron watching 
for our coming, and at the other, my young cousins so long 
since gone to rest. I have been half round the world since 
then, and looked with all-absorbing interest on other lands, 
but no scenes can be as dear to me as those hallowed by 
memories so precious. Having no longer household pares 
and duties I visited my sisters after our return to Washing¬ 
ton, spent a few weeks with my daughter Hattie, and the 
1 emainder of the winter with Harvey and my dear daughter 
Annabel. They had been married and settled for several 
months, though Harvey was scarce twenty-one years of age. 
The 17th of March, 1880, heralded the advent of another 
Priscilla Sewall, named by both father and mother before 
she saw the light. This little namesake has been always 
very precious to me, and I pray that the mantle of my 
blessed grandmother may descend upon her. 

I had always longed to visit the Old World, and now it 
seemed quite possible, freed as I was from the care of my 
children, with the exception of Lucy, who was just of an 
age to be improved by foreign travel. We decided to go 
abroad, and to our great joy it was arranged for Hattie with 
her nurse and children to accompany us. My nephew, 
Peter Parker, was also to make one of the party, and with 
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the brightest anticipations we made our preparations to 
sail for Europe on the I2th of May, 1880. On the morning 
of the 10th, Lucy and I bade adieu to the Washington cir¬ 
cle, and accompanied by our friends, Mr. and Mrs. Pollok, 
went to New York, where we made our final arrangements 
for sailing. One leave-taking caused me great sorrow; it was 
my last good-bye to dear sister Mary, whose failing health 
was apparent to us all. She had now reached her seventy- 
eighth year, and although her intellectual and conversational 
powers were as bright and vigorous as ever, sorrows, cares, 
and anxieties, such as seldom fall to the lot of one so gifted, 
had broken down health and strength, warning us that the 
end of life was near at hand. She was in New York with 
her children and grandchildren, and there I saw her for the 
last time. The sad news of her death reached us the fol¬ 
lowing winter at Florence—sad to those bereaved, but a 
joyful release to one whose spiritual life had long raised her 
above the world. On the evening of the nth, Peter Parker, 
Hattie, and her family joined us, and in the early morning 
we embarked on board the Canada, bound for Havre. A 
description of our voyage across the Atlantic would be but 
the repetition of what thousands have written upon cross¬ 
ing the great ocean. To us it was all new and delightful 
from the time we moved out of New York harbor, on that 
bright May morning, till we saw the sun rise above the 
coast of France ten days later. We all felt sorry to leave 
the good ship which had borne us safely over, to bid fare¬ 
well to the captain and officers, who, though speaking no 
English, had been most kind and attentive, and to part 
with the pleasant circle of voyagers who had been our 
friends for a week. We left the ship with real regret, and 
when we found ourselves upon French soil, the people 
speaking in an unknown tongue and all strange about us, 
we began to realize how far we were from home and 
friends. 









CHAPTER XLI. 


We had made during the voyage the acquaintance of two 
young men who kindly insisted upon looking after us and 
our belongings. We shall never cease to feel grateful to 
Mr. Colegate and Mr. Vail, for their polite attentions and 
friendly offices. They wandered with us about Havre while 
waiting for a train, stopped at Rouen, and accompanied us 
to the old Cathedral, where, within its solemn walls, every 
niche speaking of past ages, we gave thanks for a voyage 
safely ended. We reached Paris at midnight, and with the 
help of our friends, found a comfortable apartment in a cen¬ 
tral position, where we passed two or three days, taking our 
first peep at the wonderful city. We were too much daz¬ 
zled by all our surroundings fully to enjoy this little glimpse 
of Paris, as well as saddened by the parting which was near 
at hand ; for after three days Hattie and her family left for 
Florence to join Mrs. Bailey and her daughter Margaret, 
while Peter, Lucy and myself went: to Vichy for a season 
at that charming resort. Here we spent three most enjoy¬ 
able weeks, which we take great pleasure in remembering, 
The gayety, the music, the flowers, the walks and the drives, 
were all enchanting, the hotel perfectly kept, and filled with 
delightful guests. We made some very agreeable acquaint¬ 
ances, English, Irish, and American, and also a family of 
Russians, who were particularly attentive to us. One of 
the ladies, a sweet young bride, had been maid-of-honor to 
the Empress, and delighted Lucy by privately showing her 
jewels which she was too sensible to display upon her per¬ 
son at a hotel. They were magnificent, especially those 
presented by the Empress. Both the bride and her hus¬ 
band gave us such cordial invitations to visit St. Petersburg, 
that I am sure, could we have done so, we should have had 
a most interesting experience. We were warmly urged to 
visit Ireland, and many subsequent opportunities of testing 
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the reputed hospitality of these three foreign nations con¬ 
vinced us that American travelers have not exaggerated their 
statements of this agreeable characteristic. After drinking 
the waters, taking the baths, and enjoying to the fullest ex¬ 
tent the season at Vichy, we returned to Paris in time to 
meet Mr. and Mrs. Pollok, who had sailed a month later than 
ourselves. For the journey we were invited to share the rail¬ 
way carriage of an Knglish nobleman, who had been seeking 
health from the waters of Vichy. He was quite alone, with 
the exception of his valet, and being an invalid, greatly 
dreaded the tedium of the long day’s travel. He was very 
kind, and gave us material assistance in getting off, which 
was gratefully remembered. Lucy was never without her 
banjo, and with Peter’s assistance made it lively for us all; 
so much so, that our entertainer in his appreciation of our 
national songs, quite forgot his own discomforts. We 
lunched on the way, and being plentifully provided with 
wine, were uncertain how to dispose of a bottle which re¬ 
mained after our repast was ended. Lord Bangor, thinking 
it would be most acceptable to the workmen on the road, 
leaned out of the window, and carefully threw it in their di¬ 
rection, not realizing the speed at which we were traveling. 
To our great horror, we just caught sight of a poor man 
holding his leg, the wine and broken glass mingled together 
streaming down his trousers, while he bent upon us such a 
savage look, that we trembled lest a telegram for our 
arrest should await us at the next station. I read the 
account of the death of Lord Bangor a few months 
later. His title and large estates descended to a younger 
brother with six children. Their emotions upon hearing 
of the sad event must have been quite different from those 
of our little American party, who remembered him as a 
kind, courteous gentleman and an agreeable traveling com¬ 
panion. It seemed like getting home to be in Paris again, 
to meet our dear friends from Washington, and to make the 
acquaintance, as we then did, of Mr. Pollok’s sisters and 
nieces, who gave us a warm welcome, and ever after added 
so much to the brightness of our life in this delightful city. 
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For two weeks we saw Paris under the most auspicious 
circumstances, accompanied by o,ur friends who knew how 
to pilot us to all that was most interesting and enjoyable, 
after which I took my party to the coast of Normandy, that 
we might have a quiet rest of a few weeks by the sea. The 
quiet, uneventful days spent at St. Valery en Caux are 
among my pleasantest memories of life abroad. We were 
constantly discovering new beauties in and about the quaint 
old town, and our long walks to the country never failed to 
supply us with some amusing or interesting experience. 
We found but few English-speaking people, which was all 
the better for Lucy, who wished to improve her French, and 
to me it made little difference as I had her always by my 
side to translate for me. A refined-looking, elderly man sat 
at table with us, on the day of our arrival, who spoke a few 
words of English; he left our hotel, but we often met him 
on the beach, and as he looked lonely and ill, we frequently 
joined him, exchanging civilities, and entering into conver¬ 
sation, always in French. We soon learned that Kalixt 
Wolski was a Polish refugee, who had been an exile to 
Siberia, where his health had broken down, and that his 
history was a mournful one. He presented me with a book 
upon the Regeneration of Roumanian of which he was 
the author. It was translated by T. Louis Oxiley, who thus 
dedicates the volume—“To the author of this simple, unaf¬ 
fected brochure, he being not less scholar than patriot, this 
translation is dedicated by his sincere friend, T. L. O.’’ 
We deeply regretted that Lucy’s imperfect knowledge of 
French prevented our learning the incidents of a life that 
must have been full of interest, for though shrinking from 
the crowds about the place, he seemed most grateful for our 
sympathy, and ready to impart information. One morning 
he met us with a bright, cheerful smile, and informed us 
that friends had arrived with whom he wished to make us 
acquainted. We were introduced to two ladies, one a Rus¬ 
sian princess, and a very agreeable Englishman. The 
latter informed me that these ladies were also exiled on 
account of certain seditious writings. They were both 
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authoresses, the Princess having published a volume of 
poems which were looked upon as too patriotic by the auto¬ 
cratic powers of Russia. As we left St. Valery in a few 
days, we were glad to know that our friend was no longer 
alone, for the party we met appeared much devoted to him. 
He was extremely ill when we took our departure, and I 
doubt not, freedom has come to him long ere this, and that 
he ceases to be an exile from home. 




CHAPTER XLII. 

A FEW more delightful days in Paris, and we set out for 
Switzerland. Peter had left us, after making a more 
extended tour of the Continent, to go to England where he 
would embark for home, and henceforth we traveled with¬ 
out a gentleman escort. We spent a week in Geneva, feast¬ 
ing our eyes upon the distant mountains, the beautiful blue 
waters, the lovely country, through which we took long 
drives, and making charming excursions upon the Lake. 
Then a never-to-be forgotten week at Chamounix, gazing 
upon the snow-capped mountains and making pleasant 
excursions. For the first few days an attack of rheumatism 
prevented my doing more than sit by the window and look 
out upon Mt. Blanc, which seemed so near that it was 
difficult to account for the soft summer atmosphere of the 
place while immense banks of ice and snow were piled up 
just in front of us. Lucy, with guide and mule, made the 
ascent of all the principal mountains, but I was satisfied 
with one look from the dizzy height of Mt. Flegere to the 
little valley below, and well content to discard my mule 
and make my way down on foot without having reached 
the summit. We were favored with perfect weather during 
our journeyings in Switzerland. The tops of the snowy 
mountains were dazzling to look upon, till the early twilight 
came to soften the light. One day’s travel over the Tete- 
Noire, and two days over the Simplon, drinking in the glo¬ 
rious mountain views, brought us to the lovely lakes of 
Italy, where we enjoyed for a few short days the dream-like 
beauties of Lake Maggiore. Our hotel at Stresa was just 
on the borders of the Lake, and surrounded by grounds 
picturesque beyond description—winding walks through 
trees and shrubbery, hills, rocks and fountains, deeply 
shaded nooks, suggesting lovers’ retreats, here a vista 
through the trees disclosing an out-building which was not 
10 
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allowed to meet the eye, a plain blank wall, but a gorgeous 
Italian painting; and statuary wherever a striking effect 
could be produced. We wandered about the town, spent 
hours upon the Lake, and visited the islands with their 
interesting old castles and beautiful gardens. We sought 
among the shops, upon all the principal streets, a place 
where fruit could be purchased, but quite in vain, and, speak¬ 
ing no Italian, were obliged to have recourse to our maid at 
the hotel who understood French. She informed us that 
the market was far up the hill, but she would fetch a man to 
execute our commission. She soon returned with a rough¬ 
looking peasant to whom I gave a two-franc piece with 
instruction to purchase grapes and figs. In a short time a 
knock was heard at the door, and upon opening it our 
messenger appeared with a large sack over his shoulder 
which he deposited upon a square table, and then proceeded 
to empty out the contents with great satisfaction. After 
pouring out nearly a bushel of grapes and figs he handed 
me a silver half-franc piece, with a polite bow and “ eco, 
signora.” I gave him the change for his trouble, and he 
departed better satisfied than we were, for we were quite at 
a loss to know how to dispose of such a quantity of fruit. 
Hearing about this time that Hattie was in Spezia on the 
Mediterranean with her friends, Miss Light and Margaret 
Bailey, we decided to cut short our visit to the Lakes, and 
join her there. We accordingly went on to Milan, where 
we passed a night and the following day, only catching a 
glimpse of the forest of pinnacles on the great Duomo, 
sped on to Genoa, and thence to Spezia. Two weeks passed 
like a day at this delightful resort by the great sea. 
Our party, now consisting of five, made daily excursions 
by land and sea to all the points of interest for many 
miles around. Here we made the acquaintance of a most 
agreeable Russian officer, who we soon found out knew 
our pretty little Vichy bride. He attached himself to 
our party, accompanied us on our excursions, took us 
to visit an Italian naval ship, presented us each with 
a lovely painting of Spezia, and added greatly to the 
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enjoyment of our visit. We felt really depressed on 
bidding him adieu the morning of our departure and 
receiving his last gifts of grapes and flowers. I think he 
still remembers pleasantly his American friends, and per¬ 
haps we may again meet. He wrote several times to Mar¬ 
garet and Hattie, and his attempts at English were very 
amusing. He spoke only French to us. Our next resting- 
place was at Siena, where we joined Mrs. Bailey, the children, 
and our good Harriet. It was like home to be with them 
all in the pleasant villa, surrounded by olive groves and 
vineyards, among the hills overlooking the town where they 
had lived during the summer. Frank and Emelyn rejoiced 
in being able to pilot us about, showing us the finest views, 
the best grapes, and sweetest figs. As we wished to settle 
for the winter by the 1st of October we left Siena September 
30th for Florence, where we arrived after three or four hours 
by train through a lovely and picturesque country, not stop¬ 
ping even for a look at the Leaning Tower of Pisa, which we 
saw in the distance. Of this fair Tuscan city, now outspread 
before us, I shall say but little ; guide books and writers, 
poets and historians, all proclaim its beauties and perfections 
to such an extent that it were in vain for me to attempt to 
compete with them. It has its discomforts, especially in 
winter when keeping warm is an utter impossibility ; but who 
would not endure all these, and far more, for the delight of 
walking the streets, gazing upon the homes of poets, painters 
and sculptors, who lived and worked hundreds of years ago, 
leaving to all the world such grand memqrials of their labors, 
upon the magnificent buildings erected by past generations 
—the wonderful statuary, churches and art galleries, the beau¬ 
tiful parks, gardens, and palaces, the bridges across the swift¬ 
flowing Arno, the fertile valleys and mountains all around. 
Our life in Florence was a truly ideal one, and the months 
glided on, leaving such a succession of delightful memories 
that we never weary of recalling them. We took commodi¬ 
ous apartments in a pleasant villa near the Cascina, engaged 
Italian servants and kept house American fashion. Harriet 
and the children soon picked up the language from the ser- 
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vants, while Hattie and Lucy studied under masters, French, 
Italian and music. And so we settled for the winter under 
circumstances more favorable than most tourists enjoy 
abroad, for Mrs. Bailey and her daughters having lived in 
Italy for several years, had a delightful circle of friends, 
who became our friends also. On one side our windows 
opened upon a garden of flowers belongingto an old palace, 
one of the apartments of which was occupied by a Russian 
lady and her young son, just Lucy’s age. We had known 
intimately in Washington an elder son, connected with the 
Russian legation, and the gratitude of the mother for our civ¬ 
ilities to him there was so great that she quite overwhelmed 
us with attentions and favors. Lucy and Michele became 
great friends, and his thorough knowledge of art made our 
visits to the picture galleries far more interesting and en¬ 
joyable than they would have been without so agreeable an 
attendant. We had many pleasant afternoon teas, dinners 
and lunches with Madame Willamov, and Michele con¬ 
structed a rope ladder upon which he used to climb to our 
apartments from the garden, to the great delight of the 
children. On the opposite side we looked out upon the 
grounds and pleasant villa of Colonel Larking, an English 
gentleman, who, with his family, passed the winter in 
Florence. They were our dearest friends and neighbors, 
adding so much to the pleasure and happiness of our little 
circle that I cannot pass them by without a more particular 
mention. Colonel Larking is a handsome, agreeable man, 
a brilliant conver§ationalist, devoted to art, and of un¬ 
bounded hospitality. Lady Adela, daughter of the Earl of 
Listowel, and lady in waiting to the Duchess of Connaught, 
with whom she is obliged to spend several months each 
year, is a dear little woman, a fine musician, a charming 
hostess, and warm friend. Their four interesting children 
and our two were devoted to one another, walking together 
with their nurses, who soon became friends, in the pleasant 
grounds of the Cascina, riding by turns upon the donkey, and 
having delightful tea-parties at home. Most of our even¬ 
ings were spent together, and charming little dinners, either 
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at our villa or the Larkings , were of frequent occurrence. 
Delightful musicales were given, and a grand entertainment 
at Christmas by our English friends; and when the Princess 
Louise, in passing through Florence, spent an evening with 
them, Margaret and Hattie were invited to meet her with a 
small, select company of English aristocracy. 














CHAPTER XLIII. 


ANOTHER friend, who greatly added to the pleasure of 
our winter, was Miss Light, an English lady who owned a 
charming villa three miles from the city, where we were all 
delightfully entertained. With such surroundings time 
passed rapidly, each day bringing new and exciting experi¬ 
ences. Early in January Lucy and I spent a week in 
Rome, and were there joined by Hattie and Miss Light, who 
accompanied us to Naples and Sorrento, and of all the 
pleasant trips we made while abroad this was the loveliest. 
The weather in Florence was cold and dreary ; for weeks 
the sun refused to shine upon the favored city; snow lay 
upon the mountains, and constant winds, with rain and sleet, 
prevailed. Imagine the joy of our hearts to find ourselves, 
after two days’ travel, in a land of orange groves and sweet 
flowers, soft, balmy air and clear skies, our hotel so near the 
Mediterranean that the solid marble verandas, upon which 
our rooms opened, appeared to hang directly over the blue 
sea. I will not attempt to describe the delights of those 
ten days, spent amid the most luxurious surroundings— 
delicious wine of Capri, fresh nuts and raisins, partly 
dried, and wrapped in grape leaves, the variety of fruits, the 
music and dancing gotten up by the contadini for our special 
entertainment, and the devotion of the attendants at the 
hotel. By day we looked upon the beautiful sea, with its 
cities and towns dotted along the coast, Capri arising from 
the blue waters like a dim spirit-land in the distance, and 
at night we watched Vesuvius, from our balcony, sending 
puffs of flame into the darkened air. Mr. Colegate, our 
friend of the Canada , here joined us, and we made delight¬ 
ful excursions both by sea and land, visiting wonderful 
caves, old monasteries, and other places of interest. Then 
came a well-remembered day spent in the buried city of 
Pompeii, walking its deserted streets, visiting its temples, 
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theatres, and villas, and examining the rare and wonderful 
works of art constantly being brought to light by the ex¬ 
cavators. A few hours in Naples, another day or two amid 
the wonders of Rome, and we returned to Florence, where 
we were gladly welcomed by Mrs. Bailey, Margaret, and the 
children. March came in with more favorable weather, and 
the city of flowers began to expand under the genial influ¬ 
ence of clear skies and bright sunshine. We made excur¬ 
sions to the hills around and frequent visits to Miss Light’s 
villa, where we were welcomed with true English hospital¬ 
ity, and enjoyed the delightful country as well as the beau¬ 
ties of this luxurious and artistic home. But the weeks 
slipped by only too rapidly, and by the 1st of April we 
all bade adieu to the fair city, Hattie and her family sail¬ 
ing from Palermo for New York, while Lucy and I went 
back to Paris and settled ourselves for three months in a 
boarding-school. It seemed dreary at first, leaving all the 
dear Florentine friends on one side, and thinking of those 
so far away on the other. But we soon made pleasant ac¬ 
quaintances at the school, where most of the pupils were 
English, and the kind hospitality of Mr. Pollok’s sister, 
Madame Pregue, with her lovely daughters, made us feel 
that we were not without friends, even in this magnificent 
city. 

The school in which we passed so many pleasant days is 
situated near the famous Arc-de-Triomphe, and within walk¬ 
ing distance of the Bois-de-Boulogne where, on fine days, we 
spent many delightful hours walking or driving. We found a 
congenial companion in a young English girl who, like Lucy, 
being a parlor boarder, was not restricted by the rules of 
the establishment/and accompanied us everywhere. We 
made together the most delightful excursions, riding for 
miles upon the tops of tramways, looking down from this 
elevation upon the beauties of parks, river and city. People 
who visit Paris without indulging in this mode of locomotion 
can have but half an idea of the charms of the place. A 
day at Bois-de-Vincennes, which we reached by many miles 
of this elevated riding, a stroll through the forest, a dinner 
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beside the lovely lake, served upon little tables under the 
trees, with swans for company, eager for the crumbs we threw 
them, was a treat worth remembering. A day at Fontaine¬ 
bleau with our French friends and the Polloks, who had again 
come over for the summer, is a charming memory. We drove 
through the great forest, walked in the gardens, and visited 
the palace, made so interesting by associations of the past. 
Many other equally delightful excursions were made, while 
churches, art galleries and other public buildings occupied 
much of our time. Evening entertainments were not neg¬ 
lected, and no less charming were the theatres, operas and 
concerts we attended. In July we again spent a few weeks 
in Normandy by the sea, after which we joined Mr. and 
Mrs. Pollok, Madame Pregue and the two young daughters, 
Alice and Blanche, for a trip through the South of France. 





CHAPTER XLIV. 


On the afternoon of July 25th, we met at the railway sta¬ 
tion, full of pleasant anticipations of our journey. The 
three girls especially, were jubilant, finding food for fun in 
every passing event. As eight is the number expected to 
fill a railway carriage in Europe, and we were seven, we 
were rarely ever called upon to receive a stranger—hence, 
traveling in a party of this size is particularly agreeable. 
Gur first night was spent at Orleans, and the following 
morning in visiting the Cathedral, museum, and places 
sacred to the memory of Joan d’Arc, the heroic Maid of Or¬ 
leans, who raised the siege against the English nearly five 
hundred years ago. A night was passed at Blois, followed 
by an interesting visit to the Chateaux of the Duke de Cham- 
bord, the last of the Bourbons. His friends and retainers 
then hoped to see him one day mount the throne of France; 
but he has now gone beyond the reach of earthly honors. 
We spent a day or two in Bordeaux, walking in the beauti¬ 
ful public gardens, visiting churches, and luxuriating in 
fruits and wine. Arcachon was our next stopping-place, 
and so delightful we found it, that we would willingly have 
lingered many days. The lovely bay outstretched before 
us, the distant sails, the smooth beach from which the hills 
abruptly rose, dotted over with picturesque villas, and the 
charming drives through pine woods to the ocean, a few 
miles away. The extension of the railroad within a few 
years, has caused Arcachon to become a prominent place, 
and its location, between the bay and the ocean, makes it a 
most desirable summer resort, while the pine-covered hills 
which half encircle it render the climate particularly suited 
to invalids in winter. A fine road is made through these 
pine woods, over and around the hills, past hundreds of 
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pretty villas and vistas here and there giving one a glimpse of 
the town and the sea beyond. After three days at this 
pleasant resort, we went to Biarritz, which is by far the 
most beautiful sea-side place I have ever visited. It is a 
combination of everything most to be desired. Smooth, 
hard beaches of miles in extent, magnificent rocks and 
breakers, cliffs, gardens, fields and forests, delightful hotels, 
grand casino, music and pleasure. A month would have 
slipped by quite as easily as the few days we remained 
there. We made excursions to St. Jean-de-Luz, and Hen- 
daye. From the latter place we crossed into Spain and 
spent a few hours in the old fortified town of Fontanabria. 
The 5th of August was spent delightfully at Pau. The 
following day we drank of the sacred waters of Lourdes, 
and watched for a few hours the concourse of pilgrims from 
all parts of the world who are continually arriving that they 
may find health by drinking from the spring which is sup¬ 
posed to possess miraculous properties. The sick, the lame, 
and the blind were brought to the entrance of the cave in 
the mountain side, just over the spring, where prayers were 
constantly being offered for their recovery. It was a pitiful 
sight to see these sufferers with their anxious attendants 
watching for a blessing. But the numberless canes and 
crutches left by those who had been healed, suspended in 
the cave, could not fail to inspire them with hope and cour- 
age. The beautiful chapel, which has been built upon the 
mountain to receive the gifts of the pilgrims, is full of valu- 
ables, gold and precious stones, as well as banners from all 
the Christian nations of the earth, exquisitely embroidered, 
our own “ Star Spangled Banner ” not less conspicuous or 
beautifully wrought than others. Pursuing our journey 
through the Pyrenees—most enchanting of mountains—we 
spent one day at Cauterets, and a day or two at Luchon, 
climbing the mountains, visiting the baths, and watching 
the gay crowds that throng to these noted watering-places. 
We made a most interesting visit to Carcassonne and spent 
several hours in going through the fortifications and around 
the walls of this mediaeval city, then to Cette on the Medi- 
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terranean. A short stay at Narbonne enabled us to see the 
great Cathedral, and other objects of interest. A night at 
Toulouse, where we found the finest grapes in all France, 
and provided ourselves with a large box to eat on our 
day’s journey to Paris, which we made after a night at 
Limoge. 













CHAPTER XLV. 


A FEW weeks only now remained of life in Paris, and 
these were filled with shopping, visiting, and sight-seeing. 
We bade adieu to all the kind friends who had made for us 
“ the American’s paradise ” a paradise indeed, and on the 
I2th of September looked for the last time upon the fair 
city, as the train moved on, bearing us far away from its 
gayeties and delights. We took the steamer at Boulogne, 
across the English Channel, and the land of France soon 
became but a memory. England, the home of our ances¬ 


tors, was before us, and what American can step foot upon 
its soil for the first time, without deep emotion ? It was a 
lovely afternoon on which we traveled from Folkestone to 
London. The sun came out brightly to greet us, after 
weeks of rain. The hop gatherers were busy all along the 
road, and on our first glimpse of picturesque England, we 
beheld the land in its beauty. We took rooms at a lodging 
house on Craven Street near the Strand, and found ourselves 
very pleasantly and favorably situated for sight-seeing, of 
which we accomplished a good deal in company with 
American friends, who had traveled with us from Paris. 
Every stone in London teemed with interest, from the old 
monuments in Westminster Abbey, bearing inscriptions 
like household words, to the back streets and alleys made 
memorable by Charles Dickens’ pathetic stories. We visited 
the Houses of Parliament, the National Gallery, Hampton 
Court and Windsor Castle. We stood upon the spot in the 
old church-yard at Stoke, where Gray wrote his Elegy one 
hundred and thirty-five years ago, “ Beneath those rugged 
elms, that yew tree’s shade.” The fair scene so beautifully 
described by the poet has remained unchanged in all this 
time, the “ ivy mantled church,” “ the narrow graves where” 
still “ sleep the rude forefathers of the hamlet.” We even 
saw as the sun declined, “ The plowman homeward plod his 
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weary way/’ “ The lowing herd wind slowly o'er the lea." 
We walked and drove through the parks of the vast city, 
spent an afternoon in the Zoological Gardens, and attended 
the theatre, where, on one occasion, we saw Patience mag¬ 
nificently gotten up. The pleasantest memory of our days 
in London is of the meeting of our Florentine friends. 
Miss Light had come to spend a little time in the city be¬ 
fore going up into Yorkshire to visit her half brother, Rev. 
Mr. Lambert, where we also promised to pass a few days 
before leaving the country. She gave us a delightful little 
dinner, and we talked over the charming Sorento trip, as 
well as the bright days in Florence* On the 24th of Sep¬ 
tember we went out to Buntingford, about thirty miles 
from London, for a visit at Layston House, the home of 
the Larkings, to which they had now returned, Margaret 
Bailey having accompanied them. We arrived just at even¬ 
ing. Colonel Larking met us at the train, and the welcome 
we received at his hospitable mansion from dear Lady 
Adela, Margaret, the children, and the dogs, was overwhelm¬ 
ing. Although we arrived in a drizzling rain, the next 
morning (Sunday) was bright and beautiful. We walked a 
mile or more through fields, woods and park to a quaint old 
church, where we attended worship in the morning, and in 
the afternoon took a lovely drive. In the evening Lady 
Adela and Margaret gave us delicious music, and Lucy 
added some American songs with her banjo. It was hard 
to resist the earnest appeals made by our friends for a 
longer visit, but our time was limited, and the parting hour 
came all too soon. We returned to London, and on the 
morning of the 27th started on our journey north. We 
passed one night and a very pleasant morning in the in¬ 
teresting old city of York, where we visited the Cathedral 
and other memorable places, taking the afternoon train 
for Easington, where we were met by Miss Light and her 
brother, and welcomed in true English fashion to the 
picturesque rectory among the Yorkshire hills within sound 
of the ocean. Here we passed two or three delightful days, 
and then on to Edinburgh. It was night when we reached 
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this imposing city, and by moonlight we had our first view 
of its dreamlike beauty. The ancient castle, clearly defined 
against the evening sky, standing upon the summit of a tre¬ 
mendous precipice, the rocky ravine dividing the city, the 
beautiful monument to Sir Walter Scott, the old palace of 
Holyrood, Arthur’s seat, and the full moon shining over all. 
Friends who had visited Scotland earlier in the season told 
us of three weeks’ steady rain, and we determined that a like 
downpour should not detract from our enjoyment during 
the short sojourn we were to make. But a more beautiful 
morning never dawned than that succeeding the night of 
our arrival, on which we started out to see the city. We 
drove slowly through the old part of the town, while our 
coachman, an intelligent Scotchman, pointed out the dif¬ 
ferent objects of interest. Here once stood the “ Heart of 
Midlothian,” there, the cottage in which dwelt Davie Deans 
the uncompromising Jennie, and the fair Efifie, Muschats 
Cairn, and Arthur’s Seat overlooking the city on one side 
and the broad bay on the other. Here John Knox preached,’ 
and “there,” speaking in a softened tone “ Robbie Burns 
wrote verses.” What a world of interest is centred in this 
beautiful city. My thoughts linger lovingly within its pre¬ 
cincts, and I only regret that so short a time could be <nven 
to Scotland. ** 
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Our passage home was taken for the 8th of October, 
and the week previous to sailing was spent in Sheffield with 
our very dear cousins, Dr. and Mrs. C. B. Webster. From 
there we visited Chatsworth, the magnificent residence of 
the Duke of Devonshire, and also drove to Haddon Hail, 
making a delightful excursion with our friends. From 
Sheffield we traveled to Liverpool and there prepared to 
bid adieu to the Old World. Clear skies and bright sun¬ 
shine here ceased to favor us, and the dismal, rainy morn¬ 
ing on which we sailed presented a striking contrast to the 
one on which we commenced our wanderings seventeen 
months before. The great ship Gallia was crowded with 
passengers, the sea was turbulent, and the voyage anything 
but agreeable. But we were homeward bound, and our 
hearts were light, and anticipations of soon meeting those 
so dearly loved, caused all discomforts to vanish as each da^-~ 
brought us nearer to our native land. No fairer SjC^ffehad 
met our gaze in all these past months ^tJE^Iented to 
our view the bright morning, Q f Q ctober l8> l88l> on which 
we saded up NewY^ K arbo r. We realized> more than 

ever e orc >J:he beauties and blessings of this favored coun¬ 
try, and w)f en i cau ght sight of the heads of my “ pair of 
~ S^ng the crowd upon the pier, I felt as if I had 
iothing to wish for. My heart overflowed with thankful¬ 
ness and my eyes with tears. The home-coming, which 
seemed so far away but two short weeks ago, had now 


taken place, and I was once more with children and grand¬ 
children. Frank and Emelyn, little Priscilla now walking 
and talking, and baby Marian with her blue eyes, all were 
ready to welcome us. These little ones are growing up 
around me, brightening the later years of life. Two sturdy 
boys have been added to the flock, claiming a share of my 
love and thoughts. Grafton and Marcellus will soon be 
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playing horses about the house as earnestly as their father 
and uncle did twenty-five years since. One sorrow has 
touched me very nearly since I began this little history— 
the death of my dear daughter-in-law, the wife for one short 
year of my beloved son, Charles Grafton. My heart goes 
out in loving sympathy to him in his distant home, and I 
pray God to bless and comfort him in this bereavement. 
Life, for me, has held much of joy, as well as sorrow, and as 
I look backward the shadows lighten, and the bright spots 
grow clearer, making memories of \fher days pleasant to 
dwell upon. In writing for my dear^grandchildren this 
story of my life, I have tried to touch Tigfifty on the dark 
days, and to dwell more fully on the/bright ones, that they 
may think of me cheerfully, believing that I rejoice in their 
joys and desire for them, above all things, a happy an 1 .a 
useful life. 

And now that my story is ended, I lay aside my pen with 
real regret, earnestly hoping that the perusal of these pages 
may afford to my children and grandchildren a little of the 
pleasure it has given me to recall the scenes and memories 

of the past. 











